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ABSIBACr 

This aonograpn examines the way in which ideas 
emerged and grew in the raetoricai process of creating an American 
people, and the ways in which the ideas were transformed into 
funaaaental symools that nave exerted their influence throughout 
United states history. The first chapter analyzes certain discourses 
of the American Revolution to snow the rhetorical strategy developed 
by the patriots with the goals of destroying the British ethos aad, 
at the same time, creatiag a new American ethos. The second chapter 
analyzes laaugurai addresses of presidents from George Washington 
through Jimay Carter to snow how the rhetoric of these addresses 
attempted generally to bring to bear the prestige of the past in 
attacKiLg contemporary proolems, specifically employing and 
exploiting the influential ideas generated by the discourse of the 
Revolution. The final two chapters separately examine two 
controversies— tae iaperialism deoate at the turn of the twentieth 
century and the civil rights struggle of this century— to elucidate 
tue impact of the continuing rhetoric of the Revolution on specific 
American actions, in its conclusions, th^ monograph notes that tne 
rheotric of the Revolution estaolished a durable, adaptable ideology 
tnat has presided over the evolutionary processes of the United 
States. (GT) 
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Whik iindcnalvinj.' this studv. the authors have henetited from the 
kjnd interest and ihc ucnerous support ol" numerous individuals and insti- 
tutions Professor I eland (Jriffin of Northwestern University read an 
earh draft i»f this mtmograph; his detailed and careful comments and 
crtiicisins have sureU improved the present version. Similarly, the rest of 
the cditorta! hoard of the S( \ Bicentennial Monograph Series provided 
helptu! sugjiestions fr«.m the uKcption of the project in 1974. In particular, 
the senior editor. Professor Robert C'athcart of Queens C ollege. City 
I niversitv o! New York, has hecn unfailing m his enthusiasm, his good- 
will, and hi> editor's ink' 

I he ( 'niversitv of Illinois and Indiana I nivefsity. as well as the Speech 
( ommunication Assovittion. have made substantial contributions to the 
voniplctiori *»f this voh nie I hese universities supported the authors' work 
through a sabhatical L-ave. a faculty fellowship, and a research grant. Thi.^ 
mstitutiona! support v*as made possible thrt»ugh the efforts of our depart- 
mental administrators, including Kenneth 1:. Andersen. J. Jefferv Auer, 
Robert a (Junderson. and Roger 1. Nebergall. In addition, several re- 
search libraries made their services and resources fully available to the 
authors, including the Massachusetts Historical Library, Lilly Library of 
Indiana Universitv, the C'tmgregational Library (Boston), the Manuscripts 
and Archives f)ivisit>n of the New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox and 
fiklen ^oundatu)ns), Indiana l^niversity Library, and the University of 
Illinois I ihrarv Sharon Mcd{i)ck typed— and retyped— several complete 
versions of the manuscrtps vMth the care and interesit of a genuine collabo- 
rau>r ' 

Perhaps the most valued assistance came from our colleagues at Indiana 
Universitv and the t niversitv of Illinois: among th^sc colleagues were our 
spouses, f Hen Rittcr and Moya Andrews, who toqk time from their own 
research to assist us hinally. we wish to acknowjicdgc the enduring in- 
nuence of Robert (i, (iunderson upon our study off American public dis- 
course As a teacher, a critic and a friend, he has inspired a generation of 
public address scholars, and it is tt) him that the present monograph is 
dedicated While all the aft)rcmentioned individuals and institutions share 
in v*hatevcr merit this mom)graph pt)ssesses. the authors assume the 
rcsp»insihilitv for .inv shortcomings 



K W. R.. U'rbana. Illinois 
J R. A.. Btoumington, Indiana 



EDITOR S FOREWORD 



The celebration of the nation's Bicentennial has stimulated a wide and 
scnous exploration of American ideals and American experience in the 
broadest st»se. It has produced i unique time and place in which to 
examine our American heritage, its beginnings atid its continued develop- 
ment. It has called forth scholarly works providing us with new insights 
into events, words and deeds which are the legacy of the American Revolu- 
tion. Such a work is the Monograph presented here. 

Professors Kurt Ritter and James Andrews have presented us with a 
view of the American ideology which is at once macroscopic in its ap- 
plication to American hi-^tory and microscopic in its examination of the 
language and thought which has created and sustained that unique set of 
symbols and values known as - American." Beginning with the American 
Revolution they have examined a wide variety of ceremonial and occa- 
sional utterances locating those symbols and visions w jven together rhe- 
torically in a way that created a "community"; a new and unique com- 
munity chosen by God to become a great republican empire where the tree 
of liberty could grow and nourish. Through their analysis they have es- 
tablished the ccntrality of the rhetorical process in selecting and eulogizing 
events, like the Boston Massacre orations, which were the spawning 
grounds of the American ideology. 

Not only have Professors Ritter and Andrews given us new insights into 
the rhetoric of the American Revolution as the birthplace of the American 
ideology, they have traced that ideology through American history analyz- 
ing its potency in shaping and molding the American vision of the Revolu- 
tion it.sclf. the Civil War, the conflict over imperialism and the contem- 
porary civil rights struggle In turn, they have pointed out the ways in 
which the idci>logy itself has been shaped to fit new visions necessitated by 
a growing and changing America Despite such alterations, the American 
ideology according to our authors has remained essentially intact, 
"operating as a yardstick against which those who seek change cari 
measure American behavior " 

In this mont>graph we can sec the rhetorical critic at work, probing into 
the past, liKating the symbols and forms men used to comprehend the cir- 
cuj.isiances which they confronted at the time of the Rcvolutio'-. These in 
time became symboli/cd in the American ideology. The authors' analyses 
reveal how in turn this ideology came to sanctify the pa.st for those who 
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f aced nc% ctrcumviances^ with ihe a^isurance that thc> were carrying on the 
views and values ot the I ounding ^athe^&. Thus, through this monograph 
we arc able lo sec nit^re clearly the Continuing American Revolution as a 
symbolic torcc in all rhetorical transactions affecting our national policies 
and practices 

I his mufu^eraph hv Prt)fcssurs Rmcr and Andrews is one d!' a scries 
sp*uist)red aFid puhhshed bv the Speech (\>nimunication Association Ihc 
series, entitled *The C ontinuing American Revolution/* was first 
conceived in h^;! by u special committee i>f the AssiKialii>n. I he commit- 
tee uas charged *^ilh finding appn>priate ways tor the Speech Communis 
cation Association ^Mu honor the American Revolution both as an historic 
event and as a symbi»! o{ j Cimtinum^- Americm social regeneration/* One 
o\ Its recommendations was that the Association establish an editi)rial 
board which wi>u!d solicit monographs reflecting the research and thought 
id prominent speech vommunicaiion scholars about the American Revolu- 
tion as an trngoiHir communicatum of ideas s>mboli/ing American 
csperience and values 

An editi>nal bi>ard was formed It^ members are f rnesi Bormann. 
\ diversity of Minnesut.j; Parke Burgess, Queens (Allege: Richard (Jregg. 
I he Pennsvlvania State I niversity: Iceland (iriffin. Northwestern 
University ;-nd myself. The editorial board has searched far and wide to 
find significant and apprt>priate studies for these monographs and it is very 
pleased to have had a part in bringing this most worthwhile study by 
F'rofcssors Ritter and Andrews into print. As Senior tdttor I wish to 
cypress my deepest appreciation to each member of the editorial board for 
his unselfish deviation of time and effort to this series. All have extensive 
teaching and research duties which place heavy demands on their lime, yet 
all have given unhesitattnglv of time and expcrtncss to this effort, I am 
miisi grateful I am grateful also to William Work, Executive Secretary 
of the Speech C imimumcatum Association for his efforts in guiding this 
monograph to completion, and to the various members of the Speech 
<\>mmunicath>n Association's Administrative Committee and Finance 
Bi>ard t>ver the last four years for their continuing support and encourage- 
ment 

Robert S. Cathcart 
Senior Editor 
Queens College 
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IM RODl 'C HON 



Human be mgs carry in them^dves and in their world a collective pasf a 
histurv ol iheir people, their culture, their couniry~not the history hut a 
history. «.r(.ughi bv an intricate intermingling of events, persons, and 
abstract ni)tu>as that are filtered through a screen of interpretation and 
percept mn 

The distinguished British scholar Sir Lewis Namier saw history as a way 
for man "to master the past imminent both in his person and in his social 
setting and to induce in him a fuller understanding of the present." ' His- 
toncal forces do. indeed, press upon contemporary human helngs. but 
th«»se ftirces mui.i somehow be mediated: they are not experienced directly 
hut thrtiugh a conduit that carries i*hat has gone before into the present! 
Namier would doubtless have looked on the study of history, as docs J. H 
Plumb, as a "process which increases man's awareness of himself, that 
strengthens his chance of controlling himself and his environment." as a 
search for what is "ohjcclivc and true." But as Plumb has so brilliantly ob- 
served in m Death of the Past, -rear" happenings arc often tvportcd, 
explained, and understood m such a way as to shape the present in con-' 
formation with the goals or attitudes that prevail in a society. Plumb ac- 
cordingly wishes to distinguish history from "the past" which "is always a 
created idcclogy with a purpose, designed to control individuals, or mo- 
tivate societies, or inspire classes." - Even if one wishes to talk about his- 
tory as what is true and the past as what is made of history, the fact 
remams that historical phenomena are processed. 

Historical pHtnomena. thc«\. ire not inherently meaningful, or. at least, 
do nof Have tmc specific, inherent meatjing. Ideas and events arc given 
meaning as they are dealt with by those who directly or vicariously 
experience them and pass them on to others. Events need to be patterned 
in some way for the human mind to understand and cope with them. As C. 
V Wedgewood observed: "History experienced is not simple for those 
who experience it." Yet although perspective is shortened, the contcmpo- 
rary actor couM make sense out cf the world he lived in. "He may not have 
known or suspected influentes which have been later revealed; but he knew 
what he experienced in his mind or suffered in his fle*h. and he knew what 
beUefs and what interests he admitted to be the motives of his actions." ' 
As events unfold, then, foreground must be drawn from background. 
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CiHitett must he imposed: in shori. me«ining musl he given through the in- 
fluencing and shaping of percepitonii And not onh must tho!ie ^ho live 
through or ^*tth cvc^l^ urgani/e th»:ir perceptions, but ihev tnevttahlv pass 
on those organized perceptions to their postentv 

It IS the function of rhetoric lo enable peiipie lo pattern their realities in 
suvh a meanmgtui/wuv That is to sa>\ events must be wnthotueJ lo be 
understo4id The priHTssmg of historical phenomena is partly the discover) 
and e\pitHtation of their Nvmhohc pi»wcr 1 his is not to suggest a conspira- 
tonai nolu>n of using events ti> further specific, and often hidden, aims. 
Rather it ^s io sav that, as humans cannot ingest \*hole the mvriad details 
and facets of anv action or idea, thcv musi be selective Ihis selectivr^ 
operates in twi> directions \ person may perceive selectively because of 
the content in vi^hich he sees himself to exist, and thus force a kind of 
psycho|i>gicat congruitv on the event. At the same ttme« the connections 
between events ma> he searched for and discerned as a new or ahered pat- 
tern, a new perception that has its own dimension of symbolic power One 
might rcasonablv argue that rhetoric is the process whereby symbiUs are 
discovered and used as powerful forces in shaping thought and acticm. 

Svmbols derive from ideas which, when prt^perlv articulated and 
charged with sufUcieni ft»rce shape perceptions, have the power lo 
uener^ile upheavals oi volcanic pri^pt^rtions Ideas promt»te. deter, liberate, 
enslave I urthermore. ideas shaped by the rhetorical process are pat- 
terned. thev .ire fitted together mto an ideologv which becomes in itself the 
tirgam/ing touchstone of a group's collective perception. We propose to 
undertake in this study an examination of the ways in which ideas emerged 
an J grew m the rhetorical process of creating an American pei>ple. and of 
the wavs m which such ideas were transformed into fundamental symbols 
that have exerted their influence throughout our history. We hold, in shorts 
that tfnhe discourse oi late eighteenth-centurs America can be diiscerned a 
binK ot ideas, shaped into a motivating force through the rhett^rical 
priKCss. that helped to make a revolution and to mold for generatitms lo 
come the perceptions o^ the heirs of that revolution. It is the workings of 
that rhetorical pr»»vess that wc hope lo illuminate. 

I he first step in this investigation was to study certain disc4>urses of the 
\meric:n Revolution to uncover the ways in which epideictic rhett>ric 
functioned to create, m the words of C'haim Perelman. a ''sense i>f com- 
munion centered an^und particular values reci>gni/ed by the audience/'^ 
t pidcictic. or ceremonial, orations constituted one of the three major 
tvpcs of Revolutionarv pamphlets. In these ctrremonial addresses. ci>m- 
memorating. for example, election days, thanksgiving, and fast days, the 
l.inding ot the Pilgrims, the Stamp Act repeal, the Battle of Lexington, 
and the Boston Massacre, the epideictie orator constructed and transmit* 
ted cultural mvths. enhanced by his listeners* high regard lor oratory as an 
intellectual activitv ' Bombarded as they were by a cacophany of events, 
the colonists sought for some sort of harmony. In organizing and inter- 
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prcting the events oi ihcir tumuliuous era. the patriot cirator* followed a 
^lrutcJ!v Irom which emerged some fundamental ideas. Moven together 
inio a unified perception, these ideas helped i.) make sense .mt .)f the rush 
of events I he ide.)|..i!>. then, was forged ihrtiuph and'^bv a rhet.irical 
process that defined and ordered values, interpreted events to conform to 
that .alue p.ittern. and led ultimatelv to the formulation .»f a unique per- 
ception an American viev^pv^nt The first chapter examines this rhe- 
torical sirate^rv and the resultant tdeolouv 

Oitwe a pattern ..1 ideas is set. it mav function tdc.ilogicallv h\ servinj! as 
ihe enter..! fur tudj-.nf. .1 nation s projiress and promise. Throuyhout 
American historv. orators, e^pressinji deep reverence for their Revolu- 
tionarv her.t.ii-e. reinforced the values implicit in the Revolutionar> 
ufeolouv and used the ideulot-v h,.ih as a springboard lor rhetorical inven- 
lion ind as .« reference pomi tor contemp.>rarv beliefs and policies. The 
sec.nd step m this investigation was t,. examine a b.Klv of discourse in 
^vhich the Ameruan ido.logv might reasonable be expected t.. pla> a cru- 
cial role N\ iih the Inaugural Address as the subject of analysis, the second 
chapter is devoted t.. a siudv of rhetorical attempts to reinforce and make 
use of the Revoluiionarv partem of percept i.in. The critical focus in this 
malvsis IN on the rhet»»rical process wherehv that ideoh)gv operated as an 
it'cali/ed standard of national conduct 

An ideoloj-v. in order to remain viable, must adapt to its paradoxical 
position It cannot rcn.ain complete!) static, nor can it afford to lose the 
sanuion ot timelessness It it is to continue to function as the perceptual 
.riieria for (udging e.ents. it must remain sulTicientl> aloof from anv given 
conievi so IS not t.» be cunpromised hv that context, that is. to be made 
specific .in.l not univers.U Vet at the same lime, the general criteria must 
He spccificallv applied W hen the discourse is la. gel> ceremonial, designed 
to cloak the present with the s.'nction of the past as in the Inaugural Ad- 
dresses, the paradox is muted The reverse is true when the discourse 
centers 011 a dash of v. dues fundamental to the ideol.igieal foundation. 
Khetoriw then functions to reconcile the c»»nnicl while preserving the 
ide.ilogv intact, the ballast mav have to be rearranged but the ship of state 
must not he allowed to f .under The question .»f America's imperial role 
vexed the natu.n at the turn of the century and created a crisis of belief in 
(he values inherent m the idcoL.gv In the third chapter, thiscontroversv is 
examined in order t.. disci.ver the wa>s in which a reconciliation ultimatel> 
emerged from the rhetoric generated by the debate 

lr»inicallv. under the umditMrns described in this monograph. America's 
Revoluiionarv ideologv is seen to function conservatively. Rhetorical 
strategies are designed t.» transmit the ideology so as to maintain the 
ideological onstruct itself and to reinforce perceptions consonant with the 
preservation of established institutions Yet the ideologv need not always 
operate in preciselv such a fashitin It caii also serve as a standard— a yard- 
stick—against which those who seek change can measure American be- 
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havtur This, of cuursc. is sUll an essentially conservative, reforming func- 
titHi since the standard is seen as pt^ssible uf being met. On the other hand, 
the uieus i^hich coalesced to form a revolutionary vision of the new 
iOumr> were alwuvs pregnant with revolutionarv potential. During the 
upheavals of the i^6(K a rhetorical strategy aimed at lonirasting the 
idet)tt>g\ wtfh rcahtv deveh^ped 1 he wa>s in which reformist and radical 
rhetoric manipulated the tdcologv to change the status quo, rather than to 
praise it, is the suhicct of investigation in the fourth chapter. 

I he American tdeologv. then, forged in revolution, was made coherent, 
sustained. iTunlifled and transmitted to future generations toi their very 
practical use m understanding their world. This rhetorical process 
mediated between ideas and people and bridged the generations. It has 
been i»ur intention to illuminate this prwess. We do not argue a brief for 
the gt)odness or badness of ideology itself, or for th^^ good or evil of what 
we have called the American ideology We hold only that people do create 
and use systems of ideas to help them understand the world about them; 
the method wherebs thev are created and used is a rhetorical one, and by 
understanding it better we might better understand ourselves. 

INTRODUCTION 



C lied bv John Broiike. "\amier and Namicrism/* Sfudit in (he 
PkdoM^phx of HiUfin. ed (ieorge H. Nadel (New York: Harper and 
Row. IVf>s). p 

J H Plumb. /^f^a/ftf^r ^ftt' /Vjvr (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971), 
pp 16-17 

X V >\cdgewmHj. The King'x Peace !6S7^l64t (l ondon: Collins 
himtane, 1966), p 15 

*Ch. Perelman and Olbrechts*-Tyteca, The New Rhetoric: A Treatise oft 
ArnumentaUon, trans John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver (Notre Dame, 
Indiana: L nivcrsit> of Notre Dame Press, 1969), pp. 1 16-1 17. 

Bernard Bai{>n has ciassined Revolutionary pamphlets into three 
groups: (I) direct response to great events of the time, (2) pamphlet de* 
bates, and ( ^) commemorative addresses; see his tdef^iogical Origitis of the 
American Hevt^iutu^n (C ambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), pp. 

^^hoT eiiiampie. b/ra Stiles, President of Yale College, held poetry in less 
esteem than oratory—an art he considered one of ^^the higher and more 
valued branches" of learning. See The Literary Dian of Ezra Sti/e^, ed. 
I rankim Dexter (\eu York Scribners, 1901). I, 517. 



CHAPTER I 



• t.^"*'^ ^"'^ «hc latter part of the eighteenth century 

looked to bngtand as home, and. although actual military conflict may fi- 
oaUy have sealed the irreparability of the breach between the two, the 
psychological preparation for rebellion was as cruci.il as the taking up of 
arms. Tom by conflicting loyalties, the colonists needed to establish their 
own Identities if they were to become revolutionaries. The effort was not 
I^»^«"»f°f of American loyalties did not occur suddenly in 
1776. The Declaration of Independence was simply an act of secession 
from Britain; mdced. 'he problem of emotional attachments to England 
continual to occupy American writers and speakers uRlil |783 and be- 
yond.' Certainly right up until the moment of separation even staunch 
patriots could not reject their former attachments out of band In 1773 
Dr. Benjamin Church did not hesitate to call himself "a British American 
freeholder ,n an oration before Boston's Jeading patriots, and in March 
1774. as radical a group as the Boston Committee of Correspondence 
reported that "the oki good Will and Affection for the Parent Country" 
was not yet lost and would blossom again -If she returns to her former 
moderation and good humor." James Lovell, a Boston schoo' acher 
Whom the British would soon imprison as a "spy." scorned talk war as 
a Slur on common humanity ." In 1774. maware of his troubled future 
Enjlilran*'" '''*'""^ tnglishman lo 

Traditional attachments continued to worry the revolutionaries even 
aner the Declaration of Independence in May of 1 778 the Reverend Peter 
Thacher of Maiden. Massachusetts warned Samuel Adams that the 
Amencan Congress should avoid any "conneiion [sic) with Britain " 
Perhaps favorable trade could be established in the future Thacher specu- 
lated, hut even this he would not allow "until every man had got 
thorough y weaned from his old attachment to that land." The minister 
from Maiden considered any peaceful intercourse between Americans and 
the British as -exceedingly dangerous," because many former colonists 
stUI retained "a fascination" and an "absurd affection" for the mother 
country. • Such affection did not. of course, promote whiit Chaim 
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Perdman ha& called a "community of minds*' among those who woutd 
resist the authority of the Crown and Parliament,'* On the contrary, so 
long as the colonists sa\^ themselves as Englishmen, the Anglo-American 
controversy could become no more than a family dispute — a quarrel in 
which the colonists vie\%cd tngland as the overbearing mothei country, 
and the British perceived the colonists as trouble-some children of the 
empire. Ameriai.. unity could hardly be achieved unless a clear polarity of 
interests and atlachments could be created. That formidable task wa^ set 
for rhetoric The rhetorical strategy which the patriots developed was an 
intricate one that had as its goal the destruction of the British ethos and, a! 
the same lime, the creation ot a new American ethos. The discovery of this 
American national character provideJ a new anchor for Americans seek- 
ini^ an identity diNUnct from their British cousins. With an American ethos 
as the core cimcept. revolutionistsci>uld wean coionists from old alTections 
and begin io construct an image of .America totallv independent from (and 
superior to^ (ireat Britain In a blend of point-counterpoint, patriot ora- 
tors undertook to create and then All an emotional vacuum. Obviously this 
is not to suggest that there were two distinct "steps" in the rhetorical 
strategy, but rather that the erosion of British prestige had to occur along 
with the gU^rification of the uniquelv American elht)s. I or the purpose of 
analysis, however, the strands in the web ma> best be seen if examined 
separately . 

The Revolutionarv rhetoric analv/ed in this study is drawn largely from 
speeches, sermons, pamphlets, broadsides and newspaper essays which 

' resulted from the Boston Massacre of 1 770 and which commemorated that 
altercation fri>m 1771 to I7S3. The Massacre itself became a highly sym- 
bolic event, an annual occasion for patriotic orators to reinvigorate revolu- 
tionary ardor. This rhetorical discourse also covered a span of time during 
which the revolution was brought to the point of arms* was fought, and 
was consolidated. John Adams r^arded the orations commemorating the 
Massacre as "Monuments of the fluctuations of public opinion and 
general feeling in Boston, Massachusetts, New Lngland, and the United 
States/* As he looked back upon the Revolution in his later years Adams 
sighed that if he were but 'Tifty years younger/* he would publish these 
orations m volumes and write the history of the nation ""in commentaries 
upon them."' While other speakers and writers espoused the American 
cause throughout the coldntes,\thc New ^nglanders were in the vanguard 

^ of the Revolution and produced a si/able and focused body of discourse 
worth careful c^camination. In order to avoid a too parochial view« 
however, this study will also use Revolutionary rhetoric from othisr 
colonies to explicate the development of an American ideology. 

Ceremonial rhetoric such as the Boston Massacre Commemorations, , 
a^ual election sermons, and fast and thanksgiving sermons, proved to be 
particularly important expressions of emerging American nationalism be- 
cause they helped celebrate the values' of the new nation and damn the 
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vices of the BnUsh In a sociciy undergoing great change, cpideictic dis- 
course becomes particularly important because it helps define and pro- 
mote the values i>f the emerging culture. The ends of such discourse—to 
praise and to blame— quite naturally serve the process of attacking an old 
Identity and creating a new one tpideictic oratory is removed from im- 
mediate persuasive goals, yet at the same time it is "a central pan of the 
art of persuasion - By strengthening the listeners' commitment to certain 
values, cpideictic orators helped to establish a sense of communion." a 
cultural unity, which would overcome older attachments." EmbedUed in 
the Boston Massacre orations and other Revolution- ry rhetoric can be 
found fundamental ideas that helped Americans to u. jerstand themselves 
to differentiate themselves from their English cousins, to understand thei^ 
own values and how thev values were to be applied in the judgment of 
events, and ultimately, to understand their own uniqueness. 

In these speeches patriot leaders responded to Americans' latent loyalty 
to I ngland with two broad attacks on the British ethos— a denunciation vf 
BntiNh Holdiers un vile, blood-thirsty rapists and murderers, and a more 
ttmpcratc but vastly more damaging argument that the entire people of 
t ngland hud degenerated t.> a state of moral bankruptcy and had forfeited 
their right to l.hcru The BoMon Massacre Commem.)rations provided an 
cucllent \orum tor attacks upon the British character because the annual 
affair naturally turned attention toward "the detestable Principles and ar- 
hitrarv c»)nduct • of the Fnglish. Those Americans who were prone to over- 
lt.ok or discount the evil nature of their erstwhile countrymen had to be 
sorted (lut in order lo delineate sharply between patriots and loyalists 
Along with the attack on the hnglish went a condemnation of the "vile In- 
gratitude. • the "abominaljie wickedness'; of their American supporters, 
f 4ch year orators, ministers and newspaper editors reminded Americans 
of the streets "Stained wi^h Wo.kI." "the piercing, agonizing groans." and 
've bliuHlv butchers" x*ho served as tools of "this British Military 
ryranny,"' Benjamin C hurch, himself a man of complex loyalties, pro- 
claimed that "the shocking recollection" of the Massiicre forced loyalty to 
stand "on tipt.»e ' Three veacs after the Massacre, this uncertain patriot 
casil> departed on a night of emotion, exclaiming that his "whole soul cla- 
mours for arms and is on fire to attack the brutal handettir To gaze uoon 
the man«led corpses of our brethern. and grinning Juries over their 
carnage. * he testified, "redoubles our resentment and makes revenee a 
virtue."' *■ 

The Massacre was. of c(»ursc. a symbolic event in patriot rhetoric. It 
was lacticallv nece^^sarv to enlarge upon it to make clear the real, and 
sinister, significance of the event. Revolutionarv spokesmen repeatedly 
reminded their audiences that the Boston Massacre exposed the evil 
d«igns of the entire British g«»vernment. This was extremely important to 
the polar strateg> it was quite natural for Englishmen to be hostile and 
suspicious toward a standing army To associate the actions «if the arm> ' 



with the entire British government and nation was a potent tactic in 
promoting the destruction of the British character. In 1772 an illustrated 
handbill proclaimed: ''Americans! Bear in Rememberance the Horrid 
Massacred Below a woodcut engraving of the Boston Massacre scene, the 
ptHter urged: 



Forever ma) AMERICA be preserved 
hrom wcalt and wicked monarchy. 
Tyrannical Ministers 
Abandoned (lovcrnors* 
Thcif IJnderlmgs and Hirelings! 
And may the 
Machmations DfartfuK designing u retches. 
VVhoHould hNSl.AVtTHIS PtOPLt 
Come to an end!'" 



In this way the Massacre served lo defame the character of ail members of 
the British government, from the King himself to his 'owest tax collector. 
Later orators pointed to the Boston killings as a sign of more widespread 
British atrocities, "as the horrid prelude** to the pillage, murder and rape 
which the . British carried out "in every corner of America** where the 
King's armies had ''bctn able to penetrate/* Speakers regularly turned 
from the incident of 1770 to "a more ample Held of violence, bloodshed 
and cruelty "~to Lexington, Bunker Hill, and beyond. » « 

The attack on British soldiers and officials was intense and played 
directly upon the religious values of the American audience. John Han* 
cock denounced British agents as '^noxious vermin,*' as •^pillagers** thrust? 
ing their "dirty hands into the pockets of every American/* The ungodly 
troops, he lamented, niled Boston with ""riot and debauchery," and 
disturbed the Sabbath With 'impious oaths and blasphemies.***' Even 
before the war American orators prophesied British atrocities against 
American civilians. In 1772 Joseph Warren*s ''alarmoi imagination** fo- 
resaw ''our houses wrap*t in flames — our children subjected to the barba- 
rous caprii^ of the raging soldtery-«-our beauteous virgins exposed to all 
the insolence of unbridled passions — our virtuous wives endeared to us by 
every tender tie, falling a sacrifice to worse then brutal violence/*'* The 



use of the miliiary as targets for harsh criticism permitted another tactic to 
further the strategy Rape *as a justified fear of the citi«nr> when war 
raged. The innocent American house-holder, when contrasted with the 
beastly British soldier, served nut onl> lo degrade further the British ethos, 
but also lo heighcen the contrast with American virtue. 

Patriot orators' preoccupation with sexual assaults suggcsicti an image 
of Britain as an incestuous parent raping his American daughter. With a 
frankness uncommon to eighteenth-century public discourse. Benjamin 
Hichborn sympathized with the "lender parent frantic with rage," dying in 
his doorway "rather than live the witness of his daughter's shame." He im- 
plored his audience to "hear the shrieks of virgin innocence calling in vain 
for succour from that arm which oft defended hcrf* As Hichborn re- 
counted "the most barbarous violence upon the delicacy and virtue of the 
tair." he called out. "See the helpless victim of their brutish lust."'^ 
I leutenani Colonel Jonathan .Austin asserted that such stories were "not 
flights of fancy, not the dictates of imagination," but grim realities Austin 
in 1778, asked Boston's townspeople: "Does not the ear tingle when it 
hears the shrieks of helpless Virgins, dreadful victims lo lust and bar- 
barity!"'^ To complete the scene, the orators sometimes portrayed the 
"aged parent ' pleading in vain as he witnessed "his daughter's shame." 
The Reverend Ji>hn Lathrop. who had been attacking the British from his 
^ pulpit since I77f). spt>kc m I77N of "the blooming virgin dressed for her 
nuptials" who had been "seized by savage hands, hurried away and mur- 
dered wrth unutterable cruelty " » Austin urged his listeners to blush not at 
these horricd acts, but to repeat them to their children— "to ring in their 
y<»ung ears the dreadful tale of murders, rapes and massacres." The 
^ "conduct of Britain. " he instructed, should be impressed upon youths "till 
their young breasts glow with ardor." ' 

Patriot propagandists added murder, pillaging, and Indian scalping to 
the list of British atrocities. The Reverend Mr. Lathrop assured his 
listeners that the British were not satisfied with military combat— no. "de- 
vastation, barbarity and murder have been their delight." They were so 
base, the minister asserted, that they "took peculiar pleasure" in defacing 
churches, convcriiiig them to barracks, bsjrns and riding stables. •» But the 
Bostt.n minister was most horrified by the British paying Indians a bounty 
on sK jIps While scalping other Indians was "neither new nor extraor- 4 
dmarv." l athrop regarded the hiring of "the Savages of America" to ' 
scalp the "defendants of turopeans" as an "unparalleled barbarity."'* It . 
alsil placed the British in the camp of the rampaging Indians, long the 
dread of the frontier and certainly seen as, the enemies of Americans. In no 
small measure, the British ethos acquired the ^.atanic qualities that Ameri- 
cans had only recently ascribed to the French because of their liaison with 
the "savages of the wilderness" during the French- Indian War. '" 
. As a final facet of their portrait of the vile Britisji, the Revolutionary 
spokesmen recounted the military exploits of English troops— "the ashes 
of our destilated towns " and the "ruin and desolation spread ov^r our 
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ffuiUut viilage^i.** • The occupation of BosCon. the British march through 
this Jcrsicji, and the burning of Norfolk were all cited an evidence of the 
cowardice and deprav ity of an enemy "who not having spirit or ability to 
meet us in the field descend ti> these little mean methods of exciting ter- 
ror" In Revolutionary speeches, the British became monsttous— 
savages "brealhmg imi thirsimgs*" for American blood; sadists who 

• barely starved" captured mihliamen * Lalhrop particularly stressed tht- 
cruel treatment iif American prisoners in his I7^H sermon commemorat- 
ing the Bi>vlon Massacre After alli>wing their captives to suffer from 

. hunger and cold, I athrop recounted, the "sordid enemy" offered them 
only "the vilest msult" bv inviting the prisoners to join the British army. 
I he Biiston minister reported that during the previ. .us winter thousands of 
Americans had died in the British guard ships and prisons in New Vork: 
•*they rather chose to perish m want of all things than draw their sword 
against the liberties of America " I athrop held out little hope for those 
who survived: some were sent to f ngland and then dispatched to the 
heathen last Indies 'Mrom whence they can have little or no reason to ex- 
pect they shall ever return ^ 

Ni> doubt these fevered appeals aroused immediate emotional responses 
from patrii>t audiences, cnci>uraping them resist Britain and sustain the 
war effort- The attacks upon the British soldiery, however, had the more 
profound effect oi' tarnishing the hngtish ethos and inviting Americans to 
see the Fnglish not as mistaken but as essentially evil. In 1780 Jonathan 
Mason, formerly a law clerk under John Adams and a young man whom 
VNgail Adams fondly regarded as ''an ambitious enterprising creature/' 
confidently assured , his Boston audience that only the experience of 
English atrcKMties had convinced Americans that they and Britain could 
"he friends no mi>re/* Jonathan Austin pointed to the British ^'bathing 
themselves in bloiKl i>f our countrymen** and demand: **can we then wish a 
re-uniiin with such a people?" ; The key word in Austin*s question is 

• people/' Here the identiflcatton of the British soldiers and the British 
ctti/ens is complete. The British people are represented as literally and 
figu/atively raping America: the parent has become a monster attempting 
to ravish his child The assertion that Englishmen were fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Americans could not be easily accepted. This assertion would 
require that a history of friendship and mutual support be rewritten, and 
the English King be vilified as an earthly devil. More important. Revolu- 
tionary spokesmen needed a comprehensive explanation for the decline of 
the hnglish people; they needed such an explanation as much for them- 
selves as for their American audience. If the English were vile and cor- 
rupt« what of their seed in America? How had the English cousins— 

t descendants of the same forefathers as the virtuous Americans — fallen to 
their low conditionf^ Patriot spokesmen addressed these questions in such a 
way as to allow Americans to ignore their cultural and material inferiority 
and to celebrate their moral superiortty. 
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The vile, degenerate behavior by HhUsh Iroops acquired a broader sig- 
nificance; it came to be viewed as a -iymptom of the morar and physical de- 
cline of the British fcmpire Seen as ana|og»ms to the Roman legions' co- 
lonial wars, (he American Revolutionary War marked another cycle of 
civilization William Tudor, who had recently returned to I iw practice 
after attaining the rank of lieutenant c.»U»ne4 at the age of tvtcnty-seven. 
summarized this pervasive helief m lust two sentences »»» his Boston 
Massacre oration in 1779 Speaking of universal laws which t.perated "in 
the political and moral, as well as m the physical world.** Tudt)r p^iintcd to 
the causes of national decline "Those vices which ruined the illustri»>us re- 
publics of (ireece. and the mighty commonwealth of Rome: which arc ntm 
with rapid progressum ruining (ireat Britain, so late the first Kingdt)m t»f 
I uropc. must eventually rum every State where their deleteri.ius inllucnce 
m suffered to prevail " **Need I add." Tudor concluded, "that lu\ur\. ci»r- 
ruptu)n. and standing armies arc those dcNtructivc efficients?" According 
to the Whig tenets of history, once a people succumbed lo the love oi 
luxury, they quickly became c.»rrupt and s<»ld their libertv lt>r the bribes 
offered by ambitums tyrants After ct.rrupting the pe(>ple. such rulers 
fortified their pjmer bv establishing sending armies And since the initial 
link in the chain .if anti-British reasoning was the attack on ihe st.ldierv. 
the.irgunient was trulv forged 

Ihe patn.it orat.»rs tirelessly recounted the tril»»g> of British decline 
with particular emphasis on the corrt»sive inllucnce of luxurv **l uxurv.** 
ludor proclaimed, "is ever the foe of independence. f»»r at the same time 
that It creates artificial wants, it precludes the means of satisfving them." 
The peoples represent at ivcn become accustt)med to the ministerial bribe, 
he continued, and they begin to "consider public virtue as a public jcst * * 
fhis sentiment became such .i c»»mmonplace in Revolutionary rhetoric 
that partlc^p^nts at patriotic cerem.mies routinely drank a toast that 
-luxury ne^er prev.i'i to the prejudice of Moralitv and Nati.mal 
Dignity. ' ' American patriots did ntu view the corrupting influence of 
luxury as merely a topic for popular applause John Adams cnfided in his 
di;iry that *-whcn elegance, luxury, and effeminancy begin to be es- 
tabhshed." the gtwernment becomes "totally corrupted" and "folly, vice, 
and viilany |sic) will be cherished and supported.** The British officials 
m Massachusetts. Xdams thought, illustrated this principle pcrfectlv."* 
In writing to Samual Adams, a Maryland patriot confessed that he 
considered "I uxurv & Venilitv " as the greatest threats to Amenca"n 
Uberty " 

I uxurv had so inle;:ied hngland bv 1776. the Reverend Mr. Thacher 
rep.»rtcd. that her P.irliameni w.is "toiallv'corruptcd." her ministrv "ar- 
bitrary and tvrannical. and her pc.ple "the mt»st ct»ntemptible oi ani- 
mals." Only a revolution could saie Britain-but "what hopes can Britons 
entertain. »f effecting a revolution »*' Tudor asked. Bribes to Parliament le- 
galized the king s actions and his standing arm> enforced his tvranny. 



''An army of forty tbousaml/* Tudor noted, .ouW abort '*in ttwir birth 
every effort of patriotism to restore the constiiution.** Thacher asserted 
that English kings bribed opponents "to sacriHce the rights of the fwople'* 
by awarding them positions in the army and the ministry. Worst of alt, 
Thomas Dawes explained, the British army "ovcr-awcd'' the people, in- 
fluenced elections* ind "carried distraction and massacre into different 
parts of her Empire " ' ' 

The cycle of tu?mr>« corruption, and standing armies inchded an 
inherent acceleration that both hastened the decline of England and 
threatened the rest of the Eunpire. Dr. Thomas Welsh, formerly an army 
surgeon* warned of the civic diseases that spread from a standing army. 
Soldiers unoccupied with military combat, the doctor explained, pursued 
"the objects of pleasure with the same zeal they engaged in the toils and 
enterpri/es of the field." Worse yet, the idle troops infected civilians with a 
love of luxury, and "the voice of riot" replaced "the sound of the hammer* 
an^ the midnight revef* succeeded *'the vigils of labour/'*^ With disap- 
priVing tones, Mr Thacher reminded his listeners how the British troops 
botii corrupted the morals of Boston^s youths and, at (he same time, en* 
courted the "habit of tame submission,** 

When Revolutionary spokesmen turned to British sexual vices, they 
abandoned logical consistency describing their enemies as predisposed 
both to heterosexual rape and homosexual seduction. Perhaps reflecting 
their Puritan heritage, the New England audiences grouped diverse sins 
under one heading as they contemplated their ungodly oppressors. None 
objected to the orators* incongruous image of the British soldier as an effe- 
minate despoiler of American womanhood; indeed, many joined John 
Adams in extravagantly praising such speeches. John Hancock cited the 
Britons* dual capacity for sexual corruption, denouncing them for betray* 
tng "our youth of one sex into extravagance and effeminancy, and the 
other to infamy and ruin." He acknowledged regretfully **that even the no* 
blest, fairest part of the lower creation** had not entirely escaped *'the 
cursed snare.** Hancock recalled that formerly virtue had "erected its 
throne within the female breast.** but in 1774 he found some girls "whose 
youth and inexperience have rendered them a prey to wretches/* Peter 
Thacher joined Hancock in grieving that "the officers of the British army** 
sought only "to captivate the softer sex and triunfiph over their virtue/* ^ 
Worse still, the^ British taught American boys a fondness for false finery 
and unmanly behavior. Jonathan Austin recalled "that effeminacy and 
those grosser vices too indeUcate to be mentioned in this place stalk'd like 
demons" through the cities of America. "Witness O Boston," he wailed 
"for ye were too well acquainted with the melpincholy truth?**'' The 
speakers* fascination with luxury and effeminacy helped to gloss over 
Americans* sense of cultural inferiority to the British. The Americans* 
roughness ard lack of polish became a virtue. 
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The tnevitability of the cycle of civilization made its application to Eng- 
land certain and its danger to America fcarfiU. Greece. Rome, and "the 
empires of the East" had all fallen in the same pattern. "Habitual indul- 
gence." -efrcnnmancy/' and "sloih." introduced corruption into once 
powerful nahoni and gave rise to sUnding armies. In accordance with the 
mcontrovertihle taw of politics, the nation's army soon turned inward, 
"knawing as it were, upon its own bowels."'" While Revolutionary 
spokesmen enioycd portraying "hapless Britain" as she stood "tottering 
o'er the gulch tif annihilation. " they also viewed her as a sober example— 
"a spectacle too serious for the amusemeni of the beholder."**' Boston's 
leading patriots did not regard these assertions of British decline as mere 
propaganda ploys, in private as >*cll as public letters Josiah Quincy. 
Samuel Adams, and John Adams expressed shock "that Englishmen— 
that boasted race of freemen" had sold their liberties "to the highest Bid- 
dcr " "It IS ama/ing-it is incredible." Quincy marveled, how tne British 
people had "sunk in abject submission. "'' 

It was the shock of the destruction of the British ethos that had to be 
dealt with bv patriot rhetoric Although association *^ith the soldiery did 
Its work in tarnishing the image of the mother country, the English could 
n.* he turned with ease from their heroic stance of the past by either the 
orators or their audiences fhe growing disloyalty, and the painful incon- 
gruities It brought to the surface, had to be harmonized somehow with the 
whole past set e»f assiKiations and symbols. A series of tactics emerged: the 
ministry as apart from the nation was singled out for blame and, most im- 
porianily, the basic values were re-asserted while it was alleged that thosi^ 
wNi h(»norcd them lived m the colonies and not at the s-^at of empirX 
JiRcph Warren assured his listeners in 1772. for ewmple, that "surely the 
Bntish nation will not suffer the reputation of their justice, and their 
h«»nor. to be spt)rted away by a caprjcious ministry." Two years la'e/the 
Reverend Mr Jonathan Parsons prayed with his congregaii/n in 
Newburyport. Massachusetts, that the King exhibit "humanity and/good- 
ness" by putting "a speedy and final end to all those measures of<iebotism. 
invented and propagated by a corrnpr ministry." * / * 

Before the l>eclaratu.n of Independence, patriots enjoyed the /resump- 
tuous notion that America s resistance to tyranny would not onk protect 
hberty i»n this vide «if the water, but would "secure the I.iberiies of the 
»h»)|e British I mpirer In this way. »he patrie.ts reasoned. Americans 
a»uld "gradually teach our Brethern at home |England| to /reform the 
many I vils that have crept int4> the C onstitution."^' This coi/viction was 
reinforced ny America s friends in London who reported that Lord 
-( haiham belicve.1 American defiance of ministerial tyrannv t«J k "the last 
hope ,^f hbcFtv tor England ■ 'Mlicn. when (he American el^iample went 
unheeded. patrK>t speakers concluded that England had been/in feted with 
"a mortal distemper" and liberty had abandoned her shori^ Hichborn 



and Austin m^ked the St. Geurgc^s Fieir '^massacre'" in 1768 as the date 
on which British tiherty died, white George Richards Minot placed the 
date of death earlier and pointed to the Stamp Act as ''the First spectre 
which shot from its lomb."** The growing conviction among Americans 
that Hngiand had declined into corruption and tyranny, that she had 
forever tost libertv, gave a new moral imperative to independence and 
persuadod patriot leaders like William Lee that "America must work her 
tiwn satvaiiiin/ A continued connection with Great Britain* they feared* 
would permit the disease of tyriinny to take hold in the new world, ^ 

With the repeated attacks on the British ethos, a new notion of the 
l^nglish national character \^as mking shape. The English people had 
abandoned their heritage and, thus, the entire old network of affections 
and perceptions was coming undone. Former countrymen were now **un- 
worthy descendants of illustrious ancestors/' and "'degenerate sons of 
l!reat forefathers!*'^^ And the nation that in past times was seen as^'home"" 
cimid now he characterized by the Reverend Mr. Thacher as **a great tame 
heast which fetches and carries for any minister who pleases to employ 
it " hngland had abandoned the goddess liberty, leaving her to the pro- 
tect itm t>f America, and this gave "a radical new meaning" to the patriots* 
arguments As Bernard BaiKn observed^ this conviction transformed 
patriot appeals "from constitutional arguments to expressions of a world 
riigenerativc crtxd " ^ 

The lurid accounts of British infamy« the rabid denunciation of once 
loved Britain, no doubt were exaggerated and more intense than the 
detached observer might, in cooler reflection, feel to be warranted. But 
there was little cool detachment in America in the 1770$. In 1774 Daniel 
l.eonard« the tory Attorney General of Massachusetts-Bay* expressed his 
fear that from such rhetoric a "disaffection to Great Britain'* was infused 
in the American people-- "the subtle poison Stole through all the veiim 
and arteries (andj contaminated the blOtHi" ^ But rhetoric does not 
merely persuade; it defines and describes reality. Rhetoric both shapes and 
reflects perceptions. The events in the growing conflia with Britain had to 
be interpreted and uilderstood. Americans couM hardly be expected to see 
hi«itile British actions as the necessary chastisement of an unruly child by a 
firm parent; ihc child had long outgrown the rod. Lord MansfieM might 
call upon His peers to exert alt the power of the mother country against the 
"offjipring" who "are grown too big and too resolute to obey the parent/* 
but Americans were coming to ^ the exercise of that power as an effort 
to forge the chains of slavery.'' Whether the historian may judge British 
P<)li:> as harsh or as benign, as calculated or inept, the fact is that the 
colonists fan their former protectors in a new tight and discovered them to 
be Vile, degenerate, and unworthy of liberty. 

But what was to take Britain's place? If one was not British, what was 
he? The rhetoric^ as it influenced perceptions of the English^ had ai the 
same time to influence the colonics perception of himself. The sustained 
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attack on the British rihoH was an important component of the rhetoric of 
the Rcvolution-a rhetoric that created Americans out of Englishmen-- 
but Revolutionary writers and speakers crdcavored not only to destroy but 
to build, to replace the British ethos with a new vision, a positive American 
ethos. By definmg the American national character. Revolutionary 
spokesmen m»t unlv allowed Americans to acquire a new tdentil). they 
also helped to create ihe foundations of the American ideology 

I ooking back on the Revolution m his later years. John Adams com- 
mented on this pr;:cess to Th»»mas Jefferson: "What do we mean by the 
Revolution.' The War • That »as no part of the Revolution; it was only an 
effect and consequence of ii " Adams recognized that American inde- 
pendence invt»lvcd a tundamentai restructuring of self-concepts. "The 
real American fievniuitnn. ' he insisted, was the "rudical change in the 
prmcipies. opinions . wnttmenix. ant/ affections of the people " As Adams 
reviewed the birth of the United States in a letter to a Baltimore news- 
paper editor he stressed two themes: the alienation of Americans' "habi- 
tual affection for hngland"" and the ama/ing unity achieved among the 
diverse peoples m British North Amer.ca. The thirteen colonies, he noted, 
"were comptised i>f so many different nations, thoir customs, manners, 
and habits had st. Itttle rcsemhiance . that to unite them in the same 
principles in theory and the >ame system i)f actitm. was certainly a very 
diflicult enterprise " I t, achieve this unity, patriot spokesmen had to 
persuade Amencaos not only \o cast i)ff their ties with f ireat Britain, but 
to regard themselves as a single people— to embrace a new national 
character, a unique American ethos. British colonists had to learn to think 
»»f themselves as American citi/ei s. their dual loyalties to England and ' 
their individual colonies had to be replaced with an exclusive commitment 
to a new natmn Adams regarded "the complete accomplishment** ^Tthis 
unity in s»> short a time, as "a singular example in the history of ma;<1(ind." 
Recalling the triumph of American nationalism, he marvded that 
"thirteen cKhJis were made to strike together— a perfection of niechanism, 
which no artist had ever before effected." / 

The rhetoric i»f the American Revolution played a cental role in the 
creation of a new American ethos. ft,r it fortified allegianc/to the belief in 
a particularly American destiny and national character and to the notions 
of America as the home of liberty and the example to the world. Above all, 
this rhetoric proclaimed Americans as f iod's chosen people. The seeds of 
these ideas can be traced back lo the serm<)ns of the early colonial settle- 
ment penod After they flowered in the rhetoric of the American Revolu- 
tion, they continued to grow m the patriotic oratory of ninetecmh-century 
\merica Such conc-epts. when firmly established and regularly reaf- 
firmed, could withstand a conflict with the old<^ Values of loyalty to the 
King, respect for the ci»nstituted British autl^irity. and pride in being 
Fnglish 

'• the .American ethm did not suddenly emerge; it had been forming dur- 



ing the previous twenty y^ars, creating a dual identity for British Ameri- 
cans. Studies or the symbolism of early Am^ican nationalism indicate 
that in tl^ mid-eightccnth century Americans developed a consciousness 
of their community as distinct-*>if not separate— from the British. 
Through a traditional historical analysis, Paul A. Varg identified the co- 
lunia! celebrations of the conquest of Quebec in 1 759 as the moment when 
''the name 'Americans' became something more than a geographical 
expression." In a quantitative analysis of self-referent word symbols in 
colonial newspapers^ political scientist Richard Merritt discovered that 
**in no year afta 1755 did less than 50 percent of these symbols identify the 
land and the people as American rather than British/' Another study of 
symbiotic figures by art historian E. McClung Fleming suggests a close 
correlation between the rise of American word symbols and graphic 
syn^bols. Fleming discovered that American symbolic figures, such as the 
Indian Princess and American Liberty, first appeared in 1755 and were 
widely accepted by 1766. 

Until 1775 and 1776 most Americans were able to reconcile their dual 
loyalties to England and America, but with independence they had to reor- 
g£ini/e their self-concepts. As a consequence, the question of the American 
identity became one of the major themes in the early American ^'literature 
of persuasion "^'* How did Americans perceive themselves? What did they 
feel united them What destiny did they imagine for their young country? 
What characteristics did they regard as uniquely theirs? By attempting to 
resolve these questions. Revolutionary spokesmen helped to unify Ameri* 
cans and create a new community of minds. 

Revolutionary speakers and writers redefined America, tranforming it 
from a part of the glorious British Empire into an independent empire, 
freed from the grasp of declining England and soon to become the hope of 
mankind. Three distinct tributaries flowed together to form a particularly 
American stream; these three ideas would define a;id enliven the new 
American ideolbgy. First, America was ''the promise land**; second, it 
was a '"rising onpire**: and third, America was ''the home of liberty." As 
these three ideas merged into an ideology, they acquired a power which no 
one of tiKrm could attain alone. Each aspect of the ideology implied the 
other two aspects; the tripartite form became so deeply entrenched in 
American political rhetoric that the very notion of liberty became wedded 
to the idea of empire—an empire of freedom reserved by God fur His 
chosen people. From the' first idea Americans gained divine support* from 
the second came unlimited promise,^nd from the third they acquired a 
world mission. Although this ideology must, in the^ final analysis, 6e 
regarded as a single, unified form, it would be well to consider each of the 
three ideas in turn* sampling from the vast body of rhetoric that (n^oduced 
them. ^ 

Discovering the evolving image which Americans of the Revolutionary 
era had of themselves poses no small difficulty, for the great majority of 
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Americans left no direct record of their own beliefs. In oider to discover 
the thoughts of ioartkulate Americans, scholars have turned to those who 
spoke for then. %ht orators, the poets, the new^per writers. These 
sources may prove to be faithful guides to the convictions of a soctely, be- 
cause tN; good speaker and essayist and the pofiutar poet knows his 
audience; "he knows the values to which . hey adhere and to what extent, 
and the arguments they accept and those they quesUon."*«The student of 
the American Revolution may confidently accept the judgments of nu- 
merous unportant and minor orators and writers when they frequently use 
the same images, metaphors, and symbols— particularly if speakers on op- 
posite sides of the Revolutionary controversy appeal to the same beliefs 

If the English had offended God by their love of luxury and disregard 
for the Sabbath, patriot orators could point to one hundred and fifty years 
during which Providence had blessed His pilgrims in America. John Han- 
cock evoked the familiar image of Americans as God's chosen people 
when he urged his Boston audience in 1774 to pray, to act. to fight "and 
even die for the prosperity of our Jerusalem. '*' Seven years later. Thomas 
Dawes, a twenty-two year old Boston lawyer who enjoyed a reputation for 
writing polite Uterature and exercising a "lively imagination." described 
America as "another promised land" which had been "chosen out and 
fostcr'd by the almighty hand." One Revolutionary versifier explained that 
(»od "snatch'd the Saints from Pharoh's impious hand./and bid his chosen 
seek his distant land These appeals echoed some of the earliest words 
in American public discoursc-those spoken by John Cotton in his fare- 
well sermon to John Winthrop and the band of Puritans bound for Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1630 Cotton preached from the text: "moreover. I willap- 
pmni a place for my people hraett, and I wUt ptarj ihem. that thev may 
dwelt in a place of their o^vne and move no mon."" One hundred and 
forty-five years later, the Reverend Oliver Noble addressed the citizens of 
Ncwburyport. Massachusetts and asked; "Are not the people of America 
also GiKl's covenant people? And is not the Lord of Hosts their covenant 
f Mid?" In his sermon Reverend Noble assured his flock that "God is the 
same yesterday, today and forever"; they might expect his protection just 
as the Puritans received it. for "he is as able and as ready to appear for his 
distresjwd ci.venant people now. as then; and they may hope for. and ex- 
pect salvation in the same way. '^'^ 

The experience of the early Puritans served as proof that Americans 
were under God's special protection. John Cotton had reassured the de- 
parting flock that when God "is our planter, he becomes our hus- 
bandman." Turning to scripture. Cotton asked: "if he plant us. whoshatt 
ptufke us up^""' "Who indeed, responded orators like James Lovell 
Joseph Warren, and the Reverend Mr. Noble. Each orator reminded his 
bsteners of their "pious and venerable forefathers." whom God had 
protected and enabled "to turn a barren wilderness into a fruiiful field." In 
the patriots' version of American history. Britain played no con- 



Htructtve i;ote. Cotonist;^ c&iablished Ctod*s ptantalionn *'at an infinile 
cKpensie of toil and blood/' but **as&tsted by no earthy power/* Joseph 
Warren, whom tonen denounced as **a rascally Patriot** with a ''puritanic 
whine/* asserted that the English Crown had viewed the pilgrims' struggles 
with indifference. Onl> after the colonists had defeated the Indians and 
••the fields began to wave with riper harvests" did Britain turn to 
America—and then i»nlv a^ a source of revenue.' 

Not surprtsingtv, !ipeakers applied the notion that God guided 
American destinv to the tmmcdiate Revolutionary situation. In 1774 John 
Hancock urged Bosttm citt/ens to "play the men for our f pod/* to exert all 
their means in America's defense, and to ••humbly commit our righteous 
cause t*> the great t urd of the universe " A year later Mr. Noble prayed 
with his Newburvport congregation 'Uhat (Jod will arise and Plead our 
cause and his Own against the oppressor --tor the cause of liberty ts the 
cause of Clod '*^* Such statements were not insincere appeals or 
miemperate expressions of over/ealous partisans; they reflected the belief 
that America would become a new Jetusalem. The idea of divine support 
for the Revolution rang from most dissenting pulpits. Only Anglican 
ministers openly repudiated the claim, and to members of dissenting con- 
gregations these ministers of the Church of tlngland ••ranked about on a 
par with the Pope and the Devil In public addresses and private letters 
Americans attnbtited the new fo\ind unity among American colonies to 
••the agency of the supreme being/' and reassured themselves thai it was 
••not likely or probable'* that (iod would •'revoke the graft* he has made 
of this land to his church ' By the end of the war, even some former 
R<iyal iifficials like Ciovernor Thomas Pownall spoke with awe about **thts 
wonderful Revolution/* attributing its success to ^•the visible interposition 
of Divine Providence, superceeding the ordinary course of human af- 
fairs/' ' 

Kcvolutuinary orators often argued that (iod revealed his support of,. 
America in specific acts of the war. Not only did He cause patriots to rise 
up and warn their countrymen of British violations of their rights, but 
'"divine providence** rescued American armies from disaster, sending 
(ieorge Washington ••supplies of warlike stores when in great want of 
them" and preventing ••the enemy from acting with vigour against us, 
when we \^erc prepared bu» feebly to resist them/"' In 1782 George 
Richards Minot. a young Boston lawyer ''very ready at the Pen/' 
professed that even accounting for individual heroism in battle, there ap* 
peared in America's victories ''peculiar marks of more than human 
assistance/* ' * Speakers from Charleston, New York, Hartford, and Provi- 
dence joined the Boston orators in proclaiming God as the commanding 
general of the American cause. The "brave (ienerals** and '•patriotic 
Heros,** one New York minister explained, were raised up by God "to be 
his glorious instruments, to fulfil (sie) scripture-prophceies, in favor of his 
church and American liberty/* 



The idea of the promised land strengthened a second idea, the image of 
America as a rising empire The term "empire"— surely an untikety ap- 
pcUaiton for the thirteen colonies iicaticred along the eastern seaboard of 
North America-allowcd Americans to view their independent nation not 
•ds withering a» a> in isolation from European culture, but as forging ahead 
ds the vanguard of progress in the world. Tt» Revolutionary spokesmen the 
notion »»f empire Jid not nccessaril) connote imperial power or arbitrary 
rute In particular, an American empire implied not a military dictatorship 
like the Roman hmpirc. but a rebirth of the (Jreek and Roman republics 
America would become "the fairest copy of such great originals?'"^ In 
1776 Thomas Paine proclaimed: "Britam and America are now distinct 
empires " Britain had hHrcome an -empire of depotism." but Paine fo- 
resaw America as an empire of freedom, a "theatre where human nature 
wifl umn receive its greatest military -civil, and literary honors." '« This 
emerging empire would not rob other peoples freedoms, but would protect 
American liberties from foreign encroachments. When he eulogi/ed 
(ieneral Richard Montgomery. Mugh Brackenridge suggested a direct 
relationship between the rise of a strong America and the defeat of the 
Fnghsh. The ghost of Montgomery. Brackenridge claimed, wjitched over 
the war and anticipated "the pleasing view of the certain overthrow of the 
Bntish arms, and the final glor> of a.i Independent Umpire in America." 

In Revolutionary iirations the idea of a rising American empire comple- 
mented, rather than contradicted, the idea of America as the land of 
liberty In 1776 Peter Thacher perceived no conflict of purposes when he 
urged his listeners to form and defend "a free and extensive empire." He 
exhorted Americans to repel the British-to decide forever the question of 
"whether the rising empire of America sh.ii! he an empire of slaves or of 
treemen • ' In I7SI Thomas Dawes vhi.rMci u> see "the expressive leaves 
of l-atc thrown wide." revealing tha! f u; would bring "a smiling 
day when the strength of empire wou \ "cricansTreedoms, 

X% hen these We>t Slates. an«ithcr promis'd land. 
( h.iMrn out and fiister 'd h> the almiphlv hand, 
Supretne shall rise— their crowded shores shall be 
I be fu d abtHlet .i| I mpire and of Liberty . " 

In the eighteenth century, to talk of nationalism was to talk of empire. 
In I7».1 when Thomas Welsh exulted that America had "set up her own 
name among the empires." he was not looking forward to an American 
monarch, but was proclaiming that Ameirca had come of age. Signifl* 
cantly. Welsh viewed the loose confederation of American states as an 
empire~an empire without arbitrary power, without supreme rule, 
without a dictator or king. 

The idea of a rising American empire Was closely interwoven with the 
id«a of a promised land and orators often cited God's support of America 



io demonstrate the gtorious de^ny of the new nation. Bishop George 
Berkdey*s popular fK>tion that ctvili^tion— empire, learning, and cui* 
ture^-moved ever westward synchronized well with the notion of Ameri- 
cans as God*s chosen peofde and helped to create a conviction that the 
promised laml would prosper materially ai well as spiritually, in 1630 
John Cotton promised the Puritans that God's '*owne plantation shall 
prosper & flourish/**^ A century and a half later, the youthful orator ^ 
Jonathan Mason informed hts listeners that *Hhc important prophecy is 
nearly accomplished;' Mason oliservcd that •hhc glory of this western 
hemisphere is already announced, and she is summoned to her seat among 
the nations/'*^ During the 150 years between Cotton's sermon and 
Mason's oration,-the concept of America's mission had undergone a mar* 
venous transformation~instead of viewing themselves as 9 separatist band 
of God's elect on an errand into the wilderness, Americans celebrated their 
divine destiny as the foremost empire of the world. Patriotic poetasters 
predicted that '^when Europe's glories shall be whelm'd in dust . . . our 
proud fleets the naval wreath shall wear." That day, another versifier 
professed, was not far away. In his "Song for the Sth of March," he 
continued: 

\' 

A Rav of Bright Glory now Beams from afar 

H\csi dawn i^f an.f MPIRE to risw; 
The American Ensign now sparkles a Star. 

Whtch shall shortly flame wide thro* the Skies/* 

Like the new nation, the image of American destiny was not fully 
formed by the end of the Revolutionary War. As orators and poets strug- 
gled to define the emerging empire, they seized upon two themes: the 
growth of agriculture and commerce, and the blossoming of the arts and 
sciences. In a poem written for the 1772 Boston Massacre Commemora*^ 
ttan« James Allen, a young man esteemed for his "literary genius/' united 
hotn themes in a single stan/a: 

Here golden Ceres cloaths th* autumncd plain. 

And art*s fair Fm press holds her new domain. 

Here angel Science spreads her lucid wing. 

And hark, how sweet the new-born Muses sing: 

Here generous Commerce spreads her liberal hand. ^ 

And matters foreign blessings round the land."* 

George Richards Minot and Thomas Welsh announced that America 
would become wealthy from the "traffic of the world' —from commerce 
carried **frosn her copious horn'* by ''her snow white navies/***^ Newspaper 
poets prophesied '^the future glory of America'* and schoolboy debaters 
incited their audiences to behold ''the largest and happiest empire on 
earth, the land of liberty, the seat of science, the refuge of religion. "'^^^ 
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Fourth of July celebrants drank toasts that "agriculture and Commerce," 
and the "arts and Sciences (might) flourish in America." Philip Freneau, 
Timothy Dwight. and Joel Barlow proclaimed in their poems that "a glo- 
rious empire rises, bright and ne»!';—a land that was both "the queen of 
the world and child of the skies."' In Philadelphia Francis Hopkinson in- 
fontjcd the American Philosophical Society that **the eyes of Europe" 
were "turned towards America " The world looked to America, 
Hopkii)son continued, "as a countrv that may be a great nursery of arts 
and sciences— as a country aff ording an extensive fieW of improvement in 
agriculture, natural hisli»r\ . and other branches of useful knowledge.**!"* In 
South Carolina Dr. David Ramsay assured a Fourth of July assembly that 
"the arts and sciences'* would hlos>om in America. "They require a fresh 
soil." he counseled, "and alwavs flouri.sh most in new countries." Accord- 
ing to Ramsa>. the free governments of the new nation would become 
"nurseries of rhett>ric. criticism, and the arts." and soon America would 
abound the "poets, orators, critics and historians equal to the most 
celebrated of the ancient commonwealths of Greece and Italy.*' Ram.say 
foresaw a unique role for "the art of public speaking** in America, because 
"eloquence is the child of a free state." Democracy gave immense im- 
portance to "arguments enforced by the arts of persuasion. - and he 
predicted that "the poorest school boy" would study "with increasing 
ardor, from the prospect, that in a few years, he may. by his improved 
abilities, direct the determinations of public bodies, on subjects of the most 
stupendous consequence.""" 

The dream of a glorious American empire captivated not only patriots, 
but also colonists who were neutral and even some loyalists. The most 
articulate of those who supported neither the patriots nor the British forces 
was Michel-Guillaume Jean De Crcvecocur. a French-American who 
returned to Europe rather than endure the war. In an essay written before 
independence. Crcvecocur described "this mighty continent," characteriz- 
ing America as a land where ^'individuals of all nations melted into a new 
race of men, whose labours and posterity wilt one day cause great change 
in the world." Summarizing the American dream in a single sentence, Crc- 
vecocur announced. ''Americans are^the western pilgrims, who are carry- 
ing along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigour, and industry, 
which bqgan long since in the east: they will finish the great circle."*" 

Some loyalists shared this vision of American destiny, but for them this 
destiny was an extension of the British Empire. The Reverend Mr. 
William Smith, whose College of Philadelphia was closed during the war 
because of his British sympathies, explained that "the design of coloniz- 
ing'f had not been "to found a new empire, but to extend the old" 
Nevertheless, Smith shared the optimism of his favorite student. Francis 
Hopkinson. "When I review the history of the ^rorld; and look on the 
progress of Knowledge. Freedom, Arts, and Science.". Mr.'^Smith 
confessod. "I cannot but be strongly persuaded that Heaven has yet glo- 



rkms purptiMTs to serve thru* America A younger loyalist, when hard 
ptcssoi to oppose tndependence^during a collie disputation, appealed to 
the >anie puhlii: conviction that America would prixiuce ^'masterly 
peniui^es, brighter than which (irc«ce, Italy, or Britain can boast few/* 
War, he warned, would nip America's budding cultural promise and stunt 
lis gri>wth with --ihe groans of slaughter/*^ By 1 7K3 the idea of the rising 
American empire even captured the imagination of Thomas PpwnatI, the 
ttirmcr Royal (iovernor of MassachuHetts*Bay Province. Governor 
Pownall expressed his determination ''to come & see it {if so please (lod) 
before I d>e ' \v view **ihc ci>mmencement of a great empire at its first 

' foundation/' he declared, was **an object more worthy the contempla- 
tion ill a ^peculaltng philosopher than can be or ever couid be seen in any 
i>ther counirv "*' Thus, Americans of varied political persuasions could 

' abandon ihcir British hcr.tage Men who had once gloried in the name 
'•hnglishman could now claim the far grander title of "American." 

The ideas *.f a priimiscd land and a rising empire, though powerful in, 
themselves, f* rmed but pan of the new American ethos proclaimed by 
Kevoiutit)na.v spokesmen Integrally tied to the concept of an empire in 
the west wa^ the idea of America as the new home of liberty. In accor- 
dance with the polar strategy of Revolutionary rhetors, the abstract con- 
cept ijf libertv had to be personified through concrete imagery. In the 
abviraci, libertv might exist in both the old world or the new, but when 
expressed metaphoncallv as f^e tree of liberty, or /Ai^goddess of liberty, it 
could exist onlv in one place and not in the other. In order to portray 
America as the hiime of lihert>. patriot spokesmen seized upon three 
chisclv related svmbols-^the asylum of liberty, the goddess of liberty, and 
the libert) tree ys ith each symbol Americans tried to give a more concrete 
form to their ctmcept of America's purpose, and with each they chronicled 
the tlight of libertv from the old world to the new.**-* 

I he asvium metaphor became f it popular and complex symbol of 
American liberty during the Revolut cr.. While springing from the Puritan 
experiencT, the id^a of an asylum for liberty proved to be parti$:ularly 
malleable in the orations and essays of patriots. Speaking on the deck of 
the Arhella in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, John Winthrop had 
reminded his followers that they would Hnd in America an asylum for true 
religii>n« and that their goals were to preserve themselves **from the Com- 
.mon corruptions of the evill world/* to serve the Lord, and to work out 
their salvation **under the power and purity of his holy ordinances/' As 
RevolutHinary speakers recounted Puritan motivations, however, they 
pi>rtra>ed the Pilgrim fathers as seeking political as well as religious 
freedtvm Bv the time James l.ovell spoke at the first Boston Massacre 
C ommemoration in I77L this flight of religious purists had been rein* 
terprcted as a search for "full English Liberty/* In a speech delivered only 
three months before he died on Bunker Hill. Joseph Warren characterized 
the New l':ngtand Puritans as "resolved never to wear the yoke of despo- 
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tism." He explained that the Pilgrims, had perceived that "the European 
world, through indolence, and cowardice, [w^s] falling prey to tyranny." so 
they "bravely threw themselves upon the bosom of the ocean; dtetTmincd 
to find a plaw in which they might enjoy their freedom, or pcf •,.» in the 
glorious attempt.' ** In 1775 Reverend Oliver Noble announced that "our 
fathers fled into this wilderness, in an arbitrary reign; and from the iron 
hand of oppression at home, that they might enjoy civil and religious 
liberty."^' Throe years later. John Lathrop treated his congregation to a 
fiery sermon in which he proclaimed that North America had been 
reserved by Qod "as the fast retreat of » virtuous few" who would never 
yield their liberties. In 1772 Joseph Warren warned that to fail to fight for 
Itherty would make the struggles of the Puritans in vain.'" Tories 
rccogni/ed the power of such appeals and complained bitterly that "this 
perpetual incantation kept the people in continual alarm.""** 

Kven though Rev{>iutionary spokesmen had attributed a love of civil 
Itherty to Puritans who too often possessed only a limited conc-ept of re- 
ligious liberty, the analogy between the forefathers and the founding 
fathers remained imperfect. American orators and essayists still had to 
transfomi the elitist asylum of the Puritan imagination into an asylum for 
all mankind. Here orators used the symbol of asylum in three ways. First. 
thc> testitled u, the need for an asylum for liberty: then they used the 
>ymbol alternatively to represent both an asylum for the abstract concept 
of liberty and an asylum for all people seeking liberty. That corf uption and 
vice had overwhelmed hngland and made her unfit for liberty became an 
article of faith among Revolutionary writers and speakers. Reverend 
Samuel West posed no more than a rhetorical question in 1776 when he 
asked the Massachusetts House of Representatives: "But do we not find 
that btith religion and liberty seem to be expiring and gasping for life in the 
other continent, where then can they find the harbour, or place of refuge 
but in this'" In 1777 Benjamin Hichborn echoed West's conviction, de- 
claring the American states to be "the only column of free air in both 
hemispheres " At the next year's Massacre Commemoration. Reverend 
l athrop joined in chorus, telling his listeners: "Should we cast an eye over , 
the Kingdoms of the world at the present day. we shall discover the effects , 
of oppression and violence, on every quarter of the gfobe." '«» But perhaps 
the most vivid description of world-wide tyranny feU from the pen of 
ThomuH Paine He seemed to capture the bfoad sweep of history in a scries, 
of short, compelling sentences of Common Seme. "O yfe that love man- 
kind! Ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth! 
Fvcry spot of the old world is oveirun with oppression. Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe Asia and Africa have long expelled her. Europe 
regards her like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart. 
O receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for mankind."!"' 

Some speakers employed the metaphor of asylum only in discussing the 
concept of libaty. thus by-passing the dilemma of opening the land of 



(fod's chosen people to everyone seeking liberty. The Reverend Mr. 
Samuel Sherwood restricted political freedom to those practicing pure re** 
Itgion. He proclaimed that "where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty**: this spint, he continued, "has been plentifully poured out» not 
only in the New- England colonies, but likewise on his Episcopalian 
hretheren in the Southern Provinces." General Charles Lee spoke of 
liberty as distinct from people when he claimed that if liberty did not find 
asylum tn America, it would *'be obliterated from the face of the globe." 
This concern for liben> as a mere abstraction stopped short of inviting the 
non-elect to share in America's promise. More frequently, however, 
Americans spi)ke of their land as an asylum for both liberty and her lovers; 
in fact, Crevectieur defined an American as one who had accepted her 
asylum—one "received in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater " In his 
first Boston Massacre oration, Joseph Warren hoped that Anierica might 
become both the *Mand of liberty" and "the asylum of the oppressed.** 
Jonathan Mason may well have read Warren's speech when he prepared 
his oration eight years later, for he used exactly the same words. In 
Newburyport the Reverend Mr. Oliver Noble Charged that the oppressive 
policies of the British Ministry were motivate^l by a fear that America 
would become an asylum of liberty. ''Weil did despots at home (England) 
know," Noble explained, "that if Charming Freedom spread her olive 
branches in America, emigrations from them to us would soon go near to 
depopulate their own country; weakening them and strengthening us until 
America became invincible. " > 

Thomas Paine, Samuel Adams, and the members of the Continental ' 
Congress declared that '*the portals of. the temple we have raised to 
freedom shall be thrown wi<fe, as an asylum to mankind." The members of 
Congress saw a reciprocal relationship between the rising empire and the 
opening of an asylum Tor liberty. America, they resolved, would '^receive 
to her hisom and comfort and cheer the oppress^, the miserable and the 
poor of every nation and every clime." The gates of liberty, they predicted, 
would he swung open through "the enterprise of extending commerce" 
wjiich would '*wave her friendly flag over the billows of the remotest 
regions," and ''collect and bear to her shored all the various productions of 
the earth . . by which human life and human manners are polished and 
adorned." 

But if America was to become the asylum for liberty, how was her new 
occupant to be vtsualiied? Revolutionary orators had to create an appeal- 
ing fugitive to represent the abstract concept of liberty. For this purp(»e 
the "'Goddess Liberty** served them well. It became a second major 
symbol in the idea of America as the land of liberty and was always por- 
trayed as a refugee in an evil world. Thomas Dawes described her as 
wandering over the globe, abandoning each empire, in succession. When 
tyrants rose to power in Rome, he enplatned, ""Xibcrty heard and trem- 
bled—considered herself an outcast and has on many times since travelled 
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up and down the worW, foriorn. forsaken, majestic in rags." The oW re* 
publics, wljile once "the mosi perfect scats of her residence," had cast her 
out, Dawe& reported; and if America did not retain her. she would remain 
homeless "until the miUenium |sic|."'*»' Joseph Warren viewed tbe'Ptlgrim 
filhers as "her zealous votaries." and claimed that *Nvhen the blasting 
frowns of tyranny drove her from public view, they clasped her in their 
arms, they cherished her in their generous bosoms, they brought her safe 
over the rough ocean, and fixt^ her seat in this their dreary wilderness." 
Having "nursed her infant age" and sacrificed their blood to protect "her 
altar." Warren proclaimed, the Puritans bequeathed "this glorious 
legacy** to all Americans."" Warren was unique among Revolutionary 
orators irt portraying the goddess of liberty as a passive passenger oii the 
Arhetta; Peter Thacher. Thomas Dawes, and Jonathan Austin each 
characterized her as an independent traveler seeking asylum, not in 1630, 
but during the 1770s and 1780s. "She invites us to accept her blessings." 
the Reverend Mr. Thacher announced; "she wishes to find an asylum in 
the wilds of America." Austin explained that the goddess had become 
"disgusted by scenes of cruelty and oppression." She "left her ancient 
alters," he confided, "and is now hovering to fix her last residence in 
America " 

Despite differing accounts of precisely how the goddess had "found her 
way to these remt)tc shores," Revolutionary spokesmen all [.roclaimed the 
new world as her "American Throne." In Philadelphia Francis Hopkinson 
rejoiced that "Fair Freedom" who previously "in Britain her throne 
erected forsook the base nation, and fixed on our mountains, a more 
honor *d station." ' The female image of liberty complemented those anti- 
British appeals which focus«l on the metaphor of England raping 
America. Peter Thacher urged Americans to protect the goddess and 
"resist the attacks of her impudent ravishcrs." while Warren warned them 
not to "suffer your liberties to be ravished from you by lawless force, or 
cajoled away by flattery and fraud." Thomas Dawes gave the most im- 
passioned plea to defend the goddess, imploring his countrymen: "cherish 
the divijw inhabitant! O let her not return to the courts above with a story, 
that shall fire the heavens against us— that she had blessings for us; but 
that we were not prepared to receive them." " ' 

The goddess of liberty provided an elegant, but ethereal occupant for the 
American asyhim. and Americans sought a less metaphysical symbol of 
their liberty. When the Boston patriots hung an effigy of stamp agent 
Andrew Oliver from the town s great elm on August 4. 1765. the most 
concrete symbol of American liberty was born."- The liberty tree meta- 
phor fit perfectly with the rhetoric of the American ethos. Like the original 
Puritan colonies which became the promised land, the tree of liberty was 
planted in the American soil and grew deep roots; like the rising American 
empire, it wouW flourish and grow to majesty. Ortly a year after Boston 
christened its tree. Reverend William Smith of the College of Philadelphia 



iectur»l his commencement audience on the transplantation of civil Uberty 
and Protestant religion In America, he declared. *^heyliavegot firm root, 
and are flourishing into immense growth." Dariiig his talk on the role of 
education in promoting' freedom. Smith warned fhat "we durst not divert 
the streams of Learning from their sacred course. Our country, nay all 
America, had a right to demand that those streartis should be directed pure 
along to water the giwdly TREE OF LIBfcRTY, nor ever be suffered to 
cherish any foul weed, that would sboak (sicj its growth." ' ' ' 

Bostim radicaU had anticipated Thomas Jefferson's dictum that "the 
tro: of liberty must be refreshed from time to time, with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants"; in 1770 they placed the body of an eleven year old 
boy killed by a customs informer under the Tree of Liberty. A sign placed 
next to the child's body announced: "the Wicked shall not pass un- 
punished." In a massive funeral procession which set the pattern for the 
funerals of the Boston Massacre victims two weeks later, the Sons of 
I iherty carried the boy's body from the Liberty Tree to the cemetery."* 
Surprisingly. Boston orators made few references to the liberty tree, al- 
though the imagery of "transplanting" liberty appeared in some speeches. 
During the worst years of the war. Jonathan Austin found comfort in the 
conviction that American liberty was "a plant transplanted from the 
gardens of heaven. ' He assured his listeners that "its divine parent will 
still cherish it and in spite of opposition it will Fl^4^h, it will live 
forever.""^ .After the Boston Massacre Commemorations were converted 
into Fourth of July celebrations, the libertj/ tree emerged as an. explicit 
patriotic symbol. In I7S3 John Warren congratulated his audience upon 
having "planted the %tately Tree uf Liberty ^nd lived to see it flourish." It 
grew, he reminded them, because "its nwts were watered with your 
bkHtd' " When Jonathan L. Austin delivered his oration in 1786, he also 
observed that "the flourishing plant of AMERICAN LIBERTY" had 
been "largely sprinkled with the blood of her favorite sons . . . those 
WORTHIES who nobly fell, while rearing its infant growth." ' 

The symbols of asylum, goddess, and tree soon came to represent a 
unified concept of America as the land of liberty. It fell to Thomas Paine, 
the foremost rhetorician of revolution, to crystallize the connections' 
between these three symbols. In his poem "The Liberty Tree," Paine 
joined the goddess and tree metaphors and predicted that the asylum of 
liberty would become a nation of freemen. The poem, first published in 
Paine's Pennsvtvania Magazine in June of 1775, appeared in American 
newspapers from Philadelphia to New Hampshire, proclaiming: 

In a chariot of light from the regions of day 

fhe (ruddess of Liberty came; 
Ten thousand celestials directed the way 

And hither conducted the dame. 

fair budding branch from the gardens above 



Where miltioiis with miiUons agree. 
She bruughi in her hand as a pledge of her tove 
And the plant she named Liherty Tree. 

The celestial csotic struck deep in the grourat 

Like 3 native it fliturished and bore: 
The fame of tt« fruit drew the nations aroand. 
» To sieek out th» peaceful »hore. 

Ijnmindful uf names or distinctions the)' came. 

l-of freemen like brothers igrcc: 
W ith one spirit endured. the> one friendship pursued. 

And their temple was I iberi\ Tree ' ' ' 

America, the asylum for liberty, had won the goddess of liberty who in 
turn planted a liberty tree which would cast its shade on the oppressed of 
the world 

The ideas of the promised land, the rising empire, and the home of 
I iberty combined to persuade Americans that they had a moral obligation 
to stand forth as the example to the world. Joseph Warren summarized the 
new American ethos in 1772 as he prayed with his overflow audience in the 
Old South Church of Boston: "May we ever be a people favored of God. 
May our land be the land of Liberty, the seat of virtue, the asylum of the 
oppressed, a name and a praise in the whole world, until the last shock of 
time shall bury the empires of the worW in one common undistinguished 

f""" No longer considering themselves colonial rustics. Americans 

took pride in their conviction that "the eyes of the Good and great in ftvety 
dune" were upon them. In Boston Jonathan Mason spoke of "an attentive 
world" watching the Revolutionary struggle, while Francis Hopkinson 
told his Philadelphia audience that the old world looked to the new for 
inspiration, and Governor John Rutledge announced to the legislature 
of South Carolina that 'the eyes of Europe, nay. of the. whole world, are 
on America.' "^ Such nattering notions invited smugness, even self^ 
righteousness, from Americans: but being an example also brought heavy 
responsibilities. John Winthrop had warned his Puritan band in 1630: 
"Wee must Consider that wee shall be as a Citty upon a hill. The eies of ali 
people arc uppon Us. soc that if wee shaU deale falsely with our god in this 
work wee have undertaken, and soe cause him to withdrawe his present 
help from us. wee shall be made a story and a by-woid through (he 
worW. Wee shall shame the faces of many of god's worthy servants, 
and cause thcire prayers to be turned into Curses upon us till wee be 
consumed out of the good land whither wee are goeing,"'-" A century 
and a half later. Americans experieneed the same tension between their 
glorious potential and their awesome responsibility. 

Revolutionary spokesmen who described American destiny with rolling 
periods, faltered when they tried to describe their example to the world. 
Yet, this much was clear Americans were "a new character of people 
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which nc) dilatory describes**; they would create the best m€idel of govern- 
ment; they would strike out *'tn the cause of humankind** and extend 'Hhe 
embraces of our country to the universe/'^'* The notion of a new national 
character captured imaginations in the old world as welt as the new« and 
Americans sopn heard Europeans speculating that **it is perhaps in 
America that the hum^n race is to be recreated, that it is to adopt a new 
and sublime legislation., that it is to perfect the arts and sciences* that it is 
to recreate tjMf^ nations W antiquity;* One French liberal announced: 
''America iyihe asylum ot\ liberty in which (t recian souls, strong and noble 
mhjIs, will/tise up, or to which they will migrate, and this great example 
granted to the universe will prove what Man can do when he adds to 
km](.wl^ge a courageous\hcart/' This rhetoric of the emerging 
.Amer)<^an ideology, white leW radical and violent than the attacks on the 
British ethos, nevertheless had a profoundly revolutionary impact in mak- 
in^r Americans out of Englishman ' - * 

/The new American ethos was not completely formed by the time of the 
Treaty of Paris; the war years had been its gestation period, and the Arti- 
cles of Confederation its birth. A mere infant in 1783, the national 
(character woukl grow to young manhood during the next half century, 
nursed by frontier stump speaker^ and Fourth of July orators. Americans 
had cast off the images of the past and now wek:omed new national 
symbols. As the Revolutionary orators denounced the vile English and 
wept over the fall of the British Empire, they offered their listeners a new 
American ideal. Never able to describe that ideal precisely, patriot 
speakers and writers struggled to answer Crevecoucr*$ enduring question: 
"What ihen^ is the American, this new man?** * 

Through tte rhetoric of their Revolution Americans created for 
themselves a national ethos and a national mission. They welded together 
three defining ideas into an ideology which set the new land apart. They 
came to believe that America had been chosen by God as the land 
promised to Mis people, that it was destined to become a great republican 
empire, and that it was endowed with the unique and sacred trust of pro- 
viding the home for liberty. This ideology has had a significant influence 
on our rhetoric ever since. The ideology provided a set of exfiectations 
throu^; which Americans would filter and interpret contemporary events. 
Thus, the triumph of the rag-tag militia over the powerful British military 
was seen by Americans not as an accident of European power politics, but 
as a sign of Ciod^s favor. Moreover, the ideology provided Americans with 
a kind of internal logic that allowed them to decide their national policies. 
Hence, if America was to be the new home of the goddess of liberty, then 
Americans had to secure her throne by establishing a central government. 
If America was to be the e^^ampte to the world, could she also continue 
slavery? The enormous power and potential of the American ideology lay 
precisely in these dual functions: io interpret reality and to direct national 
policy If the past docs indeed exert a compelling force on the present and 



future, if it iit a determinant in shaping our responses to immediate events, 
then the past itself may well be a powerful rhetorical instrument. ' The 
mstrument shapot by the RevdIutiunN rhetoric— the ideology— may not 
' have served as a continuing revolutionary one; it did, nevertheless, form a 
kind uf screen through which issues could be filtered, and thus served to 
continue the American Revolution by institutionalising its ideals and pro- 
viding a frame of reference for contemplated action. The chapters that 
follow will examine this thesis, exploring c-ertain ways in which the 
ideology that grew out of Revolutionary rhetoric influenced the percep- 
tions of the American people 
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With the Tinal fru^itration of British arms* political ties with the 
mother country were at last severed. Through the years of struggle the 
* Revolutionary orators had created an independent American, who saw 
himself as uniquely blessed and viewed his new land as especially called to 
greatness. The spokesmen for revolution had justiHed the unprecedented 
experiment at self-government by erecting a tightly interwoven set of ideas 
that we have called an ideology. This idrology was essential not only in es- 
tablishing but also in maintaining and'strengthening the American ethos. 
As Lord Cornwallis sent his aide to hand over the General's sword to the 
victorious American rebeK the British regimental bands played '*The 
World Turned Upside Down/' And so it must have seemed to most of the 
people of the earth, used to the virtually untrammelrd enerclse of royal 
and aristocratic power. Traditional authority was knocked into a colonial 
cocked hat« and the actions of this new nation could be justified and judged 
only by the new set of standards it had made for itself. 

The ideology once developed* the function of rhetoric then became one 
of reinforcing the declared values and applying the ideology to given 
conte\ts--both to rationalize and inspire. From the beginning and 
throughout ^American history the ideol<>gy was to perform a conservative 
function. The past, and the image of the new country that it had produced, 
were to become the foundation for the future. Americans liked to talk of 
their political adventure as an **experiment/* and continued to pride 
themselves on their pragmatic spirit* so different from the factious rigidity 
of the European ideologue who grew up amidst the decay of kingly domi- 
nance. Nevertheless* Americans did have a basic set of ideas to inform 
their perceptions, aiKl a deluge of oratory was devoted to using and inter- 
preting those kSeas as a means of preserving institutions and insuring 
political and social continuity. 

A natural vehicle for carrying on this function was provide by the occa* 
sion marking the assumption and regular transfer of constitutional power. 
The new American ideology* to which tte Revolution had given birth* wasu 
to be a major rhetorical staple of the Inaugural AcUlr^ses of Pitsictents. 
First* however* a pattern for the Inaugural Addresses themselves had to be 
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set. From the circumstances of the first inaugurals there emerged a rbc- 
toricat form. The settings in which the rhetoric took place, the events 
which preceded them, and the Presidents* responses to both those factors, 
lesulied in epidciciic^Idresseivveir suited as ideological conveyances. 

On the morning of the 30th of April. 1789. the United States Senate de- 
bated the proper protocol to be followed in receiving the nation's first 
President. John Adams supposed that the newly-sworn Chief Executive 
would addr^s the Congress, and much discussion over procedures ensued: 
Should the Senate, for example, sit or stand? British precedents were 
brought up. Mr. Lcc informed the Senators that the Lords sat and the 
Commons stood during the speech from the throne; Mr. Izard, who had 
often observed Parliament, pointed out that such was the case because 
there were not seals enough for the Commons. Mr. Adams had often been 
to Parliament, too. but there were so many spectators he could not re- 
member exactly how It was. For his part. Mr. Carrol declared that it 
shuuld not maVe any difference how it was done in Great Britain. Without 
rc!ioiving the issue, the Senate then turned its attention to the proper way 
to receive the House of R jpresentatives. but before this could be settled 
the Speaker and the K< c-sentativcs were mtroduced and entered the 
chamber where they joined their fellow legislators in waiting an hour and 
ten minutes for the President. ' \ 

Finally, (ieorge Washington arrived and was seatipd^tween the Vice- 
President and the Speaker. Vice-President Adam^ next conducted the 
President to a balcony where Chancellor Liy/ngston of New York 
administered the oath before the cheering crowd4. The party returned to 
the Senate chamber where Congressmen, standing after all. heard the 
President's short address. • 

Senator William Maclay of Pennsylvania observed that "this first of 
men had read off his address in the plainest manner." * The President's 
secretary. Tobias Lear, reported that Washington was "heard with eager 
. and marked attention": Fisher Ames noted: "it was a very touching 
scene His aspect grave, almost to sadness; his modesty, actually shak- 
ing; his voice deep, a little tremulous, and so low as to call for close atten- 
tion"; in all. the performance "produced emotions of the most affecting 
kind upon the members "* Whatever else they might have thought, all 
Would have agreed that the event was an important and solemn one, that 
influenced future addresses and the ceremony surrounding them. The 
inauguration was clearly an "occasion"; it called for a rhetoric more 
stately than partisan, more ceremonial than deliberative. 

Washington's second address was the briefest inaugural statement, little 
more than 1 30 words. ^ When, in 1 797. it was John Adams' turn to take the 
oath, the new President felt so unwell and agitated after having spent a 
sleepless «)ight that he feared he might faint and "was in great doubt 
whether to say anything or not besides repeating the oath."* He did. 
■ however, giie his speech and the precedent was strengthened. 
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Four years laicr, after a harsh campaign and an unseemly electoral 
struggle in ihc Hou«: of Representatives with his own running mate, 
Thomas Jefferson firmly set the tone for Inaugural Addresses when he 
asserted that ^Vvcry difference of opinion is not a difference of principal/' 
ami that •^we are all Republican's, we are all Federalists/* The appearance 
of harmony was marred somewhat since the outgoing Federalist President 
and recently defeated candidate, John Adams, declined to attend the cere- 
mony instaliing his succcssi>r. Nevertheless, the achievement of~or at 
least the exprevsiun of—unity abi>vc party was established as the standard 
for inaugural rhcturic. There was certainly to be no rhetoric of personal 
vindication, no uH>rn to be heaped on political enemies, no demands for 
concrete political and uncial action. Clearly, unit) was paramount, revenge 
wa\ excised, and the triumph proclaimed was to be the triumph of the 
American system of pmcrnment Such a form assured that ideology would 
dominate 

C ertalnl>. bv the t^nc the fifth President of the United States took the 
oalh of office on March 4, IHI 7, there had been estabhshed by 'Venerable 
example" the practice of explaining "the principles which would govern" 
the new Chief Executive s Administration. 'These statements of principles 
rose above partv differences and emphasized fundamental beliefs shared 
by nearly alt Americans. A?* did James Monrf>e, so did all his successors 
honor the custom. In \^tt() John Kennedy was to describe the event as ''not 
a victorv o\ a part>^ but a cetebratiori of freedom."^ The inaugural dis- 
course, an aftermath of oftentimes fervid partisanship and bitter rivalry, 
was to become a traditional rhetorical form aimed at restoring harmony 
and reinforcmg mutual values 

A principal rhetorical strategy that emerged in the addresses was one 
that emphasized the sanction of the past. For the ideology to be instru- 
mental in conserving an American ethos, it had consistently to be related 
to the past out of w-hich it grew '•Unity," with all its symbolic implications 
stemming from the concerted action of the disparate colonies, was the 
stated goal, and the language of unity became the language of continuity 
and continuity was furthered by rhetorical use of the ideology. The 
pressures of the moment can readily be seen exerting themselves in the ad- 
dresses, but, even so, the effort was clearly made to translate the present 
into the enduring, to unifv not only the factions of the day but the spirit of 
the nation with its own past. In such a situation the influence of funda- 
mental ideas generated by the Revolution was felt. The past impelled the 
future; its sanction was to be sought and the force of its momentum to be 
maintained The Inaugural Addresses institutionalized, even hallowed, the 
Revolutionary spirit, venerating the founding fathers and what they had 
created, worshipping the past us the dcfctrine which should direct national 
behavior and aspiration This sanctified past was a touchstone; it became 
both the justification and the inspiration for the present. 
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Speakers chose language careniHy to identify themselves as legitimate 
successors to the Revolution. And as the Revolution slipped into history, 
its passing was marked and the ideology began ta be institutionalized. By 
1821 James Monroe recognized that the leadership was shifting from those 
"whose names are so much more conspicuously identified with our Revo- 
lution." than was his, "and who contributed so preeminently to its suc- 
cess.'* It was left to his successor, the sixth President of the United 
Stales. John Quincy Adams, to proclaim that the founding and consolida- 
tion of the new American republic was "the work of our forefathers."'' 
Twelve years later President Van Buren announced the end of an era. He 
said in IS37: "Unlike all who have preceeded me. the Revolution that gave 
us existence as one people was achieved at the period of my birth; and', 
whilst I contemplate with grateful reverence that memorable event. I feel ; 
that I belong to a later age and that I may not expect my countrymen to 
weigh my actions with the same kind and partial hand." 'J While none of 
the seven men who had held the office before Van Buren would have al- 
ways des4*r*hed their countrymen as "kind and partial." none the less the 
Rev6lut<^ii became. b> Van Buren's inauguration, most decidedly "the 
past." 

Orators, then, were at pams to remind their audience of the Revolu- 
tionary past "From the experience of the past," John Quincy Adams ob- 
served, "we derive instructive lessons for the future." ' ' Upon taking the 
oath, the new Presidents were consistently eager to buttress their principles 
with the blessings of history. William Henry Harrison developed his long 
address with Jiumerous examples from antiquity, '* and he apparently 
would have included even more references to the Roman Republic had not 
Daniel Webster, who msfsted upon helping the President-elect write the 
speech, intervened and disposed of "two Roman Emperors." The Whig 
orator, through his editing efforts, also "killed seventeen Roman pro- 
consuls as dead as smelts " - Harrison, however, was an exception in his 
t«Midncss for extended classical allusion. Most Presidents relied on the 
American pa.st to justify and sanctify their proposed courses of action. 

During the three decades before the Civil War the signs of strain on the 
btwds of union between the states were becoming apparent and alarming. 
Natitmal leaders seemed incapable of relaxing the tensions between the 
North and South, but nevertheless the presidential orators tried tocomtiat 
sectionalism with an appeal to unity based on a common past. Martin Van 
Buren and Franklin Pierce afford two good examples. In the election of 
IS^6 Martin Van Buren publicly declared that the abolition of slavery in 
the District of C olumbia without the approval of the slave-holding states 
"would violai; ihejipirit of that compromise of interest which lies at the 
basis of our social compact ' In his letter to North Carolinians apprehen- 
sive of his views on slavery. Van Buren assured them of his belief that abo- 
lition "could n)t be done without imminent peril, if not certain destruc- 
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lion, to ihc unii>n i)f ihc ^latcv " In his Inaugural Address President Van 
Buren cxioilcd the 'NuciLew that has attended our great experiment/' But 
if the experiment was io cimtinuc to prosper, the old rules must apply. 
Since ''ihc perpetuitv/ ot our mstttutions depends on ourselves/' ihe 
maintenance of princ^lcs '*upon which they were established'' would en- 
able them "til confer their benefits on countless generations yet to 
come.**' Kranktin Pljerce, sixteen years later, when the gap had widened 
and hosiilities inten^fled, maintained that the solution to probkms would 
come through env^tion of the Ci>mpromiMng Npirit of the founding 
fathers " I he founders of this Republic/' he argued, "dealt with things as 
ihev were presented to them, in j spirit of setf-sacrificing patriotism, and, 
as time has proved, with a comprehensive wisdom which it will always be 
safe for us li» consult " " For Pierce, historv wa,s ^'replete with instruc* 
tion." ^ and it taught that ihc Federal government should '^confine itself to 
the exercise of powers cicarlv granted bv the C onstitution." 

Between Van Buren and Pierce each new President appealed to the non- 
partisan, nort sectional interests of Americans to save the union. William 
Hcnr> Harrison reminded hiN listeners that "of all the great interests 
which appertain to our countrv. that of union . . is by far the most im- 
portant." and James Polk thought thai even to contemplate tbedestruc- 
lu>n of the *'gloru>us I nion ' would be "moral treason/' ^Zachary Taylor 
rehed on the "enlightened patriotism** of Congress to be conciliatory in 
i>rder "ti> perpetuate that I nion ' This, he urged. 'Should be the 
paramount object o( our hope and affections/' Bui, undoubtedly, 
Pierce\ was the most impassioned panagyric: 

\^ilh ihc { num nu best and dearest earthly hi>|xrs are enlnined Without it 
what arc v^c iniix\ulualK i^r wollectiveK'^ What hecomes of the noblest field 
ever opencil it»f the advancement of t>wr race in religion, in povernmcnt. in the 
arts, am! m all that ifiirnifieN and adorns nunkind* I rom that radiant 
v«»ns!ollath»f> ^hiwh both illunnneN our »>wn nav and ptunts out to struggling 
uaii»»UN iheif v»nirse. let hut 4 siniile star he lost. and. if there he not utter dark- 
iieNN. the iuNter o\ ihe whole w dmimed It is with me an earnest and vital 
hehet that .in the I nion has been the source, under Providence, of tmr pros- 
peniv to this time. m» it the >uresi pledge of a continuance of the blessings 
we ha^e cni«»vcd. jnd whKh we arc sacrediv hiiutid to transmit undiminished 
to »Mir whililren * 

James Buchanan^ speaking four years after Pierce, de^aired over the 
slaverv agitation and called on "every Union-loving man'* to suppress it. 
But It was left to Lincoln to pronounce the most striking allusion to the 
past as he called upon his fellow citizens to remember yesterday*s common 
triumph and sacrifice: "The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every Irving heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be. by the better angels of our nature/' 



The union, of course, was for a Ume shattered by civil war. and the 
darker forces of our nature surfaced The Presidents' appeals to the past as 
a bulwark of unity ultimately failed to overcome competing interests and 
passions, but the basic strategy of exhorting their listeners to look to his- 
tory as the fount of wisdom was considered a sound one. 

The past was not the sole possession of the Presidents, and it could be 
argued that the sanction of Union was weakened not only by economic 
interests and political passions, but also by competing visions of the past 
Others struggled to capture the roots of the American ideology. To the 
abolitionists, for example, the American past was a struggle for individual 
liberty over slavery, to them, our history was founded upon the words "all 
'""l^ ""'T^ ' ^'^^''^^ ^°"8lass reminded his audience in his 
Fourth of July oraiio.: that the ideals of the American Revolution 
were "savmg principles"; but through slavcry-"Thc great sin and shame 
of America' •—America had made herself "false to the past, false to the 
present, and false to the future • A Union with slavery. Douglass 
remarked on an earlier occasion, was an "unholy Union"— "a covenant 
with death, an agreement with hell - Secession, he argued, ought to be 
welcomed, lor when it came "our U nd will rise up from an incubus: her 
brightness shall reflect against the sky and shall become the beacon light of 
liberty in the Western world She shall then, indeed, become the 'land of 
the free and the home ..f the brave " • ' To the southern secessionist, on the 
other hand. America s past was the struggle of the colonies for liberty 
from a powerful and arbitrary centra! government. Speaking on Wash- 
ington's birthday in m2 in the shadow of a monument honoring the first 
President. Jefferson Davis priKlaimed that the Confederacy would at- 
tempt "to per^'uate the principles of our Revolutionary fathers." The 
American expei..ncnt. he explained, "had been perverted" by the "Federal 
E xecutive ' Secession was the only act which could allow southerners to 
be faithful to the Revolutionary patriots— "to show ourselves worthy of 
the inheritance bequeathed to us " " 

... ^•"'"PCt'ng visions of the past, the Inaugural Addresses of 

the United States served a central role in our national deliberations, 
^^cntially epideittic in nature, such ceremonial discourse reinforced the 
value of national unity, functioning to "increase the intensity of adhcrance 
to certain values which might not be contested when considered on their 
own. but may nevertheless not prevail against other values that might 
come into cmflict with them ' "The struggle to control the past. thus, was 
also a struggle to control the perceptions of the present and to innuence 
the shape of the future Inaugural rhetoric reinforced the conservative na- 
ture of the American ideology by an argumentative chain that linked the 
nationalist past with present, and by stylistic choices that drenched current 
practice in colors of nationahsm 

The new Presidents sought consistently to legitimize their cau.sc by 
resorting to the authority of the past, to their interpretation of the past. As 
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Ajidreur Jack!iun !iaw it, his "sacred duty" was to preserve the Union, the 
dissolution of which would result in the 'Mohs of liherty« of all good govern- 
tiicnl, o\ peace, pkntv. and happinesn. . During the periinl preced* 
ing the Civil War. the Presidents sought to becoifte guardians, even 
masicr\. iit the ideolog) bs standing as champions of the Union* the over- 
riding \\mhoi of all that ^as sacred to the American nation As Polk 
maintained^ he v^ho Hvmid threaten the llnuin would "extinguish the fire 
ol hhertv " I he appeals to preserve the Union, held in the Inaugural Ad- 
dresses to he tundamenta! an**, sanctified bv the past, were the moral basis 
tiir implicit hut Llear argui.icnts — such as Van Buren's that Congress 
should not abolish slaverv m the Oisuict of C ttlumbia. or as Polk's that the 
iinpcnding admissuMi ot Texas should not be attacked by sectional op* 
poncnts. or as BuchanjnS that abolitionist agitatum should stop. It does 
not follow thai all arguments resting on the authority of the past are 
similar, tor example. Buchanan's cautions and strictures are certainly not 
those of I mcoln. vet both turn to the past as the> call for the preservation; 
of the I nn>n The arbitrament of the sword'* settled the immediate issue, 
but the spirit of the past v^as xtill considered a potent source of potential 
intluerice While appeals to the past might not always succeed in guiding 
the present \mericans. nevertheless, continued to consult their national 
past in order it» understand the present In his Seciind Inaugural Address, 
\hraharn I mcoln invoked the concept of America as (iiul's promised land 
m order to explain iheC ivit War Despite their favored treatment, Lincoln 
noted. Americans had offended (Jod with the peculiar institution of i 
slaverv •Mc gives to bi»th North and South this terrible war." Lincoln! 
explained, "as the v%i>e due lo thi>sc bv whom the offense came.*' I 
The ( ivil War did not alter the veneration of the past nor did it sig-: 
ntfteantly change the rhetorical strategy. A survey of the post-war 
Inaugurals would show such veneration to he as potent as ever. Consider* 
for example, a sampling of addresses from (iarftetd to Eisenhower. After 
the 'Supreme triaK' President (iarfield said, "The Union emerged . . . pu- 
riHed and made strintger Indeed, the result of the war was seen as a 

vindication (^f the principles underlying the rhetoric, and consequently/ it 
reinforced the rhetoncal approach. Garfield's successor. Grovcr Cleve- 
land, imagined that we had survived as a nation because of our devotion to 
the principles ^launched by the founders of the Republic and consecraited 
by li.eir prayers and patriotic devotion/* Benjamin Harrison looked to 
the heriKis of the Revolution for inspiration and guidance/'' and William 
MeKinley*s opumism was shaped by historical example* for "the prophets 
of evil were not the builders of the Republic/* Theodore Roosevelt ac- 
knowledged that the problems of the new twentieth century were mi the 
same as those faced by the founding fathers, but that the spirit in whij:h the 
solutions were to be undertaken remained essentially unchanged. "We 
have faith,** he exuberantly proclaimed* "that we shall not prove fi lse to 
the memories of the men of the mighty past. They did their work. Tl^y left 
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us the splendid heritage we now enjoy ." And in a rare burst of metaphor 
Calvin Coohdgc asserted. "We must frequently take our bearings from 
those fixed stars of our political firmament if we expect to hold a true 
course. ' adding that **if we examine carefully what we have done, we can 
determine the more accurately what we can do." In his First Inaugural 
Address. General Dwight D Kisenhowcr attributed the process of peaceful 
political change in America to "our dedication and devotion to the pre- 
cepts of our founding ditcuments " *" 

The dedication \o the past led Presidents tt» argue that their own pro- 
posals were consistent with the spirit, the aspirations, and the principles of 
the American experience Through direct analogy and stylistic and 
structural parallelism, the speakers sought to form the audience's percep- 
tiim of the present as an extension of the laude»i and laudable past. 
Benjamin Harrison, ft>r example, took a rather tortuous route to identify 
the prtHative tariff with the patriotism of the founders whose energies 
were "directed toward the dut> of equipping the young Republic for the 
defense of its independence by making its people self-dependent." What 
was occurring at the end t>f the nineteenth century. Harrison argued, was a 
"revival of the same patri uic interest in the preservation and develop- 
ment of domestic industries." and thus "it is not a departure but a return 
we have witnessed ' ' At the time of the dramatic and devastating crises of 
the thirties and earlv forties. Krankim Roosevelt callc« upon the past for 
support and inspiratum On that cold, troubled day in March 1933 when 
he took the oath, the new President asserted that "this great nation will 
endure as it has endured Our lot was not as bad as that of those who had 
g»Mie before "C ompared with the perils which our forefathers conquered 
because they believed and ^^re not afraid, we have still much to be thank- 
ful for " It was "the spirit of the American pioneer" that was called for. ^- 
In his Second Inaugural Address President Roosevelt, re-elected in a stun- 
ning victory over (Jovernor Alfred 1 andon of Kansas, used the past to le- 
gitimize the actions of his first administ. ation. The Republican Platform 
of 191ft began with the alarming proclamation: "America is in peril." It 
was made clear that the peril resulted from "the New Deal Administration 
jwhichj has dishonored American traditions. . . ." The Republican Party 
invited ail Americans "to join us in defense of ^erican institutions."^' 
R(M>sevett. far from admitting to the violation of institutions in a time of 
emergency, argued that in the actioifs of the previous four years "we 
Americans were discovering no wholly new truth, we were writing a new 
charier in t)ur bt>ok t»f self-government." What was done had been true to 
• historic lastinct." since "the C onstitution of 1787 did not make our 
dcmtH-racy imfH)tent." and we were able to re«ct to the crisis without per- 
verting dem<Krac> The ft)'jnding fathers. Roosevelt argued, had "es- 
tablished the Federal Ciovcmment in order to promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to the American people. Today we evoke 
those same powers of government to achieve the same objectives." « 
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White history was used ftindamentalty in the'lnaugural Addresses as a 
conservative bulwark* it was not always used to support similar policies. 
The rhetorical strategy of tdentiflcation with the past was the satne. but the 
ghosts of the fathers could be conjured up to suppon antithetical concepts: 
isolationism ami internationalism* for example. In the wake of American 
reaction of the League of Nations following World War h Warren Hard* 
ing seemed to voice the sentiment of a nation longing for "normalcy/' 
EKtoiiing **the wisdom of the inherited policy of non*invoivement in Old 
World affairs/* Harding asserted that an America built '*on the founda- 
tion laid by the Inspired father ^« can be a party to no permanent military 
alliance, ft can enter into no political commitments, nor assume any eco- 
nomic obligations which will subject our decisions to any other than our « 
own authority/'^' Forty years later, with isolationism discredited and 
America totally committed to world leadership, John Kennedy told the 
American people that "the same revolutionary beliefs for which our fo- 
rebears fought are still at issue diround the globe" and reminded them that 
"we arc the heirs of that first revolution/' it was precisely because of this 
••ancient heritage*' that the new generation of Americans was ^'unwilling, 
to witnesii ur permit the slow undoing of those human rights to which this 
Nation ha.N always been committal, and to which we are committed today 
at home and around the world/' 

There can be little doubt that the past has had a strong hold on our 
collective imagination. Inaugural rhetoric, resulting as it does from an 
ordered ceremonial occasion, shaped by precedent and designed to em- 
phasize continuity, is bound to reflect a sense of history. The rhetoric rein- 
forces a particularly American self-perception— that this nation was 
founded on correct, even perfect, principles, and adherence to the founding 
dictates is the surest course. 'The heart of every citi/en must expand with 
joy when he reflects how near our government has approached to perfec- 
tion,'* James Monroe proudly stated. He unquestionably believed, as did 
generations of Americans, "that in respect to it (the (iovernment) we have 
no essential improvement to make."^' It is quite evident that the past, cer- 
tainly to the extent that the Inaugural Addresses reveal, lays a heavy hand 
on the present. If perfection was to be attained, purity and orthodoxy 
would move hand in hand to prevent deviation from original principles. 
The result of the American Revolution and the consolidation which 
followed it was a stable, orderly government. From our Revolutionary 
heritage, therefore, it was even possible to construct, as did Warren Hard- 
ing, a repudiation of revolution itsel/. Mf revolution insists upon overturn- 
ing estabhshed order/' he said in 1921, 'Met other people make the tragic 
experiment. There is no place for it in America." Were we to be so 
threatened, .\merica would ""unfurl the flag of law and order and renew 
our consecration/'^' There can be little argument that the revolutionary 
ancestors could be used to bolster established institutions. The conserva- 



lives assuredly captured the ideology and attempted in the Inaugurals to 
harness its power. 

Of course, the conservative function was not always to protect, un- 
changed, the status quo. as Franklin Roosevelt's use of the past to legiti- 
mi/e experimentation illustrates. Nor does the American inheritance 
prescribe the strict adherence to fixed policies. The contradictory interna- 
tional views of Harding and Kennedy, each fairly representative of his 
time, suggest that founding precepts are just flexible enough to support" 
conflicting popular notions. Whether the past is used for good or evil, 
whether to Icgitimi/e change, sanction the status quo. or dignify reaction. 
It IS a potentially moving force; the rhetoric of the new Presidents clearly 
points to a belief in its potency FDR s Third Inaugural Address affords an 
excellent example of the rhetorical use of the march of history; the paralle- 
hsm of style mirrors the parallel national development and national 
challenges that RotJscvelt saw. As .America was drawn more swiftly 
toward the vertex of world war. the President told Americans: 

On c.wh naliotu! Ua\ .<t inauguration Mncc PS'*. the people have renewed 
their lense i>| deJudlion to the I nited States 

,ln uNhinkiton^ da\ the ij%k of the people was to create and weld together 
J Nation 

In j tncoh\ d.is the t.isk -f the people »as to preserve that Nation frt)m 
destruction Irofti within 

In this dav the task .<f the people is to save the Natum and iisi institutions 
troin destruction trorn without '■ 

" The American people stand firm in the faith which has inspired this Na- 
tion from the beginning." Harrv Truman said, and added, "from this faith 
we will nt>t be moved . " " 

The faith was influenced by the past and, perhaps more importantly, by 
contemporary perceptions of the past. So while the conservative rhetoric 
«»f the Inaugural Addresses attempted generally to bripg to bear the 
♦ prestige of the past in attacking contemporary problems, it specifically 
employed and exploited the influential ideas that the discourse of the 
Revolution had generated. Thus, the cluster of ideas that we have called an 
ideology may be seen as a major resource for rhetorical invention— as the 
source of criteria readv to be adapted to fit the country's needs as the 
Presidents saw them. 

Let us consider this thesis in the light of the ideology. It was the 
professed conviction of the Revolutionary leaders that God's special 
interest in North America was manifest: "No people can be bound to ac- 
knowledge and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of men 
more than those of the United States."^' George Washington's first ad- 
dress was deeply colored by the conviction that Americans were God's 
chosen people. He was sure that "every step by which they have advanced 
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to the character of an indepcnderf t nation seems to feavc been distinguished 
by sttme token at providential agency," and certainly the peaceful settle- 
ment o( a new government, when compared with the way most govern- 
ments wiere established. \kds deserving of "pious gratitude/* The new 
( tmstilutiun was, m a sense, legitimized by the Almighty. Washington 
would surely not be the last President to see divine intervention in the ac- 
complishment of mea«»ures of whfch he approved. 

1 hat Americans were uniquely blessed was constantly and consistently 
reaffirmed by the Presidents The Inaugural Addresses are not. nor are 
they expected to be. replete with ''evidence" in the traditional sense. 
Instead, one of the means whereby general principles are supported in the 
sfveches is through the effort (o identify them with Ciod*s will. This is 
stmietimes accomphshed by the use of the example of history—the sue- 
cessful revoiution-^-and sometimes merely by assertion. The Revolu- 
liimarv Americans may be seen U} have done their vyork well: God's favor 
fmalJy became a given truth John Adams believed that "an overruling 
Providence had so >ienall> protected the country from the first"'*; 
and Thomas Ictfervm resorted to a favorite Biblical allusion: he spoke of 
that ' Being who led our fathers, as Israel of old, from their native 
land and planted them m a ci>untrv fiuwing with all the necessaries and 
comforts of hfc * Fhrouehi^ut the first half of the nineteenth century^ the 
idea persisted in the Inaugural Addresses that (iod had particularly laid 
his hand on the new American nation Both Madison and Monroe chose 
the word *Vtmspicut»us' to describe the nature of God's blessing/' John 
Qutncv Adams spi>kc as hrs father did of an **overru!ing Providence'* and 
was sure thai " 'except the l ord keep the Jity the watchman waketh but in 
vain/ ' ' And si> it went with Jackson offering prayers to the Almighty 
Being "who has kept us in his hands from the infancy of our Republic 
the present dav," Van Buren hoping ' for the sustaining support of an 
ever-watchful and beneficeiit Providence/ William Henry Harrison 
ltu)king lo "that goini Being . who watched over and prospered th^ 
labor of our fathers/' ^ Polk invoking the aid of the "Almighty Ruler of 
the Universe in guarding "this Heaven-favored land,"*'" Taylor asking 
for "a continuance of the same protecting care which has led us from small 
beginnings u> the eminence we this day occupy."^' and Pierce' expressing 
the wish *nhat the kind Providence which smiled upon our fathers may 
enable their children to preserve the blessing they have inherited."^' And 
asvthe storm clouds gathered Buchanan beseeched the American people to 
lend their support in perpetuating "the richest political blessings which 
Heaven has ever bestowed upon any nation.""** 

Over and over the citnviction was voiced that Americans were unique 
< ii>d had smiled particularly upon us, resulting naturally in a system which 
would attain "the highest degree of perfection of which human institutions 
arc capable * B> rhetorical extension, the belief in divine favoritism 
tended \o support the conviction that what Ciod had uniquely blessed was 
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uniquely good. He had "preserved to us institutions far exceeding in cx- 
ceflence those of any other peopte." Harrison said in 1841. »> Piesident 
Buchanan was confident that since Providence had made possible "the 
most perfect form of government and union ever devised by man." Proii- 
dcnce would not suffer it to pierish.<'o And even with smression a reality. 
Lincoln still adhered to the belief that dtfTicuittes could be adjusted 
through a "firm reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored 
land.""^ 

The Civil War was a profoundly shattering national experience. Ab- 
raham Lincoln observed ruefully that "the Almighty has Hi* own pur- 
^ poses." and that the terrible scourge of war brought, as the Bible said it 
" would, "woe to that man by whom the offense comeih."''» But though the 
nation may have been punished for the sins of slavery, it was still to be ac- 
knowledged as singularly favored of God. Here the increasingly ingrained 
nature of the ideology became a crucial factor in the rhetoric. Principally 
through reiteration, speakers reminded the American people of their 
divine election. Again such a rhetorical strategy seemed most likely to help 
an audience adjust to the painful or the disconcerting. The ways of the 
I «»rd might be mysterious, but the audience was reminded that He was. 
after all. furthering a divine scheme in their behalf. Grover Cleveland, for 
example, professed; "I know there is a Supreme Being who rules the af- 
fairs of men and whose goodness and mercy have always followed the 
American people. In his First Inaugural Address. William McKinley 
opened with the statement that "our faith teaches us that there is no safer 
rehance than upon the God of our fathers, who had so singularly favored 
the American people m every national trial." ^" In the twentieth century 
thae was hardly less conviction. Theodore Roosevelt assert^ that our 
achievements were the result of the circumstance that we were blessed by 
the (iiver of Gotnl ' Warren Harding thought the founding fathers 
di» !y inspired and could see 'God's intent" in the formation of "this 
new-world Republic"; Franklin Roosevelt acknowledged simply that "the 
.Almighty (iod has blessed our land in many ways." 

By extension, another aspect of God's bounty took on increased im- 
portance. The early Presidents particularly talked of our "experiment" as 
the focus of world attention and. more, of international "admiration and 
respect ■" ' Increasingly, the success of this growing republican govern- 
ment was viewed as God s message to the world. Buchanan felt sure that 
the government would not perish until it had performed the role Provi- 
dence had in mind for it namely, to be "peacefully instrumental by its 
example in the e\tensK)n of civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world." 

(iradually. an interesting shift took place in the rhetoric, allowing for a 
redeTinition of the idea that America enjoyed God's special favor. As 
(iod's chosen people. .Amencans embraced the notion that their nation 
was the perfection of His handiwork. Quite likely influenced by the 
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ptiKcss of !iccubrt/attun as well as growing American power and pres^Uge, 
iht Pre!&ident<i spokt more c^pltatly of America as the eiiamptf for all 
mankind to foUi>w At the ?iamc time, their statements became increas- 
inglv implicit with r^^ard to iind s specific role in the nation's destiny; 
President (irant wa% conviAced that "the civiti/ed world is tending toward 
republicanisim and that our own great Republic is destined to be the 
guidmg star ft>r all others " I heodore Roosevelt was not one to minimize 
America*s importance to ^Uhe welfare of mankind " He was sure that if 
America failed "the cause of free self-government throughout the world 
will rock to lis foundation ' The Presidents of the twentieth century reaf- 
fimied America s exemplary preeminence. Wilson saw our system as ••a 
model for those who seek t4» set liberty upon foundations that will endure"; 
Harding prophesied thai • when the (iovcrnmcnts of the earth shall have 
established a freedom like our own" warfare would cease: he saw America 
as ••an inspiring example of freedom and civilization to all mapkind/'^' 
( cH>lidge believed that •'what America is and what America has done . , . 
mspiro the heart of all humanity " " And the ill-fated Herbert Hoover, 
standing on the brink t>f economic disaster, held America up as the most 
developed cnunir> i^ the world In a pridcful flight made bitterly ironic by 
hisitirv. Ht)over declared 

Ours i> .1 \Atu\ ruh ifi r c>. 'ur^.«.\. -tiinul.itinj! in Hn ylorious hcautv. tilled 
rtpiih rni!lt.»ns .»[ hapfu huttics bk•^>al wilh ctuntoft and opp4>rlunit\ In no 
nation aic the iii\tihith n)v> pr*.^ucNN MhTc .uivartLCil In no nahon arc ihc 
tfuitN »»r .Ki.impliHhnicni tf^uo >CLUfc In fM» nation is ihc government more 
vvofthv itt fc>pett Sit ,.»tiinirv is nu*rc Unct\ hv its pc^>ple I have an abiding 
(ailh in their ^ap,Kit\. mtcertfx jml hiiyh purp*>sL\ I ha\e nii leafs for the (u- 
ture ot mir vnifMrv It i > hrieht v^tth hitpc ' 

DcprcNMon and war mav have lottcd the American psyche, but they did 
not destrov natii>nal confidence And they decidedly did not convince 
Presidents io abandon the tenet that had become a rhetorical staple. As 
the final vear >\*>rld War II began. Franklin Roosevelt asserted that 
(lod • has given *>ur people stout hearts and strong arms with which to 
strike mighiv blows for frcedi^m and truth. He has given to our country a 
faith which has bec»>me the hope of all peoples in an anguished world/*"*^ 
\t the war s end there was no question of America^ leadership and in- 
V olvement in the affairs of the wi>rld The faith was now shared: ••The faith 
we hold/' Dwight f isenhower said, "behrngs not to us alone, but to the 
free of all the world ' It was this faith, the faith of our American fathers, 
that made us the awe-inspiring nation we were, that made "our produc- 
tivity the wilder oi the world And, despite the years of protest and 
criticism, the national egi> projected by the Presidents remained unshat- 
tered Albeit \omewhat defensively, Richard Nixon was able to exhort 
Americans io be ••proud that our system has produced and provided more 
freedom and more abundance, more widely shared, than any other system 
in the historv of the world * ^ . 



Americans nnally came, in the post-war years, to see themselves as 
much more than merely a nation worthy of emulation, but as the very sal- 
vation of civilization. By 1973 President Nixon was to warn that "unless 
we in America work to preserve freedom, there wilt be no freedom."*' This 
flattering self-concept, like the carUcr notion that the American example 
would help to reform "corrupt ' Britain, carried enormous ramifications 
To be Ciod s chosen people meant that Americans had to do His work in 
the world; they had to save Europe from itself after the world wars and up- 
lift heathen Asia. Such a view of the world could not allow for differing 
perceptions of differing pe»»p!e. nor could it accept shortcortiings in 
international affairs as anything but moral failures. 

Despite (Jod's mysterious ways, the Presidents seemed clearly to discern 
His hand in guiding the destiny of the new republic toward its end as a 
superpower The rhetoric assumed, at times, a self-satisfied tone; speaking 
for all Americans, the Presidents were prone to remind themselves of. and 
congratulate themselves on. their own granduer. There were, nevertheless, 
also moments of humility that seemed to be meant to save America from 
huhns Washington, convinced as he was that God had acted directly in 
the affairs of the infant nation, did not see divine patronage as unqualified: 
the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
tnat disregards the eternal rules of order and right which Heaven Hself has 
ordained."" Krom time to time Presidents stressed the conditional nature 
of Heavenly blessing. Benjamin Harrison testified to God's bounty in plac- 
ing "uptm our heads a diadem and . . . at our feet power and wealth." Then 
came the warning: "But we must not forget that we can take these gifts 
upt>n the condition that justice and mercy shall hold the reins of power and 
that the upward avenues of hope shall be free to all people."*' President 
Taylor acknowledged the "'protecting care" of God and urged that the 
country be deserving of its continuance by behaving with "prudence and 
moderation." by assuaging bitterness, and by practicing "just and liberal 
principles Lincoln sadly affirmed divine chastisement in his Second 
Inaugural Address, and Cleveland and McKinley both advised humility.'" 
But it was Lyndon Johnson who put the idea directly and, in the light of 
the national agony of the Vietnam War that followed, perhaps most 
poignantly: "But we have no promise from God that our greatness will 
endure. . . If we fail now. we shall have forgotten in abundance what we 
learned in hardship: that democracy rests on faith, that freedom asks more 
than It gives, and that the judgment of God is harshest on those who are 
most fav»>red 

^ There can be little doubt that the Presidents believed that Americans 
were unique Such an idea, planted in colonial New England soil and 
germinated by revolution, grew to be indestructable. The idea was 
modified, of course, over time and the special Heavenly protection seemed 
to b€ more ritualisticaHy acknowledged in an increasingly secular state. 
Even so. the rhetorical strategy that relied on identification between the 
^erican and the divine mission, was only modified, not abandoned. 
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America s grcainess bcwame, itself, evidence: for its special rule in the 
wurtil 

I he wtinvution that this o»urtr> \%as "chi>sen i>ut and fusicr'd by the 
Almighty hand' t^camedeeplv implanted in the American psyche. ''''With 
the uniqueness of (lod s favor htended the unii^ucness of the land itself, its 
vastness, its richness, its seemingly endless potential for development. 
I'nder an Dverrulmg Prt)vidence that •'delights in the happiness of man/' 
America v^as described b> Jefferson as " a chosen country, with room 
cmmgh tt)r our descendants to the thi>usandth and thousandth genera- 
tion" "Just as the early Revolutionaries had envisioned a great republican 
empire, the Presidents foresa>* the steady growth of America, under a spe- 
cial providence, m temt4»ry. prestige, and power. 

The second element m the ideological mi\, the vision of America as a 
rising empire of liberty, provided the Presidential orators with a major 
theme for Inaugural rhetoric as the new United States extended inexorably 
their swa> from sea to sea The empire concept was, however, to be 
Vvercl> tested, and its ri>le in the iiverall scheme of things hotly debated at 
the end o\ the nineteenth ccniur\ that debate will be examined in the 
next chapter As the Inaugural A^resses recounted the growth of the na- 
tion, the development of the empire as envisioned by the Revolutionary fo- 
rebears was ni>t only pointed to witn pride, but \%as used as evidence that 
the great dream was being fulfilled. When the Reverend Peter Thacher in 
1776 questioned ^'whether the rising empire of America shall be an empire 
of slaves or oi freemen," " he could scarcely have imaging the rate and 
extent t^f the ne\* nation's growth Such growth provided concrete evidence 
btiih of {i(KJ\ bopntv and America's greatness, thus binding together two 
strands of the ideology fhtimas Jefferson surveyed the scene at the begin-, 
ning of the new century and saw "A rising nation spread over a wide and 
fruitful land advancing rapidly to distances beyond the reach of mortal 
eve " ' In the vears that immediately followed, Jefferson was to promote 
(hat advance speciacularlv wiih the purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 

I he march of the flag was catalogued in some detail and not without 
awe b> succeeding Presidents In his Second Inaugural Address James 
Monroe reviewed the ^physicaf attainments" of the country from the time 
•'twenty -five years ago, ' when ''the river Mississippi was shut up and our 
Western brethern had no outlet for their commerce." By 1821 the river 
was in American hands. Louisiana on wcs.» and Florida on the east 
-ceded to the United .States, new states had been admitted to the Union, 
and the population had been "augmented in an astounding degree and 
extended in every directiort '* *' In Monroe's view, 'no country was ever 
happier with respect to its domain." ''^ No less impressed was Monroe's 
successor. J4>hn Quincy Adams, who pointed out that since the adoption of 
the I naed States Constitution a mere thirty-six years earlier, the nation s 
population of four million had multiplied to twelve. ''A territory bounded 



by the Mississippi/' Adams e^iulied, **lias been entcnded from sea lo sea. 
New Stales have been admitted to the Union in numbers nearly equal to 
those of the first Confederation/* Furthermore, while God may have given 
His blessing, it was clear that Americans were quite capablie of exploiting 
advantages: '"I he tarest hi%s fallen bv ihe aKc ori>ur wiHHjsmcn; the soil 
has been made to teem by the tillage of our farmers; our commerce has 
whitened every ocean. The domination of man over physical nature has 
been e.iitended by the invention of our artists**" Twent> years later James 
Polk marveled that the number of states ^'ipcreased from thirteen to 
twenty^ighf* while the American population expanded almost sevenfold 
to twenty million President after President noted the territorial expan- 
sion and the increase ot states m the In ion Irankhn Pierced allusion to 
the flag presaged the ?i>mbolic use of the stars and stripes to epitomi/e the 
nationN gr4)wth •'The stars upon >our banner have become nearly 
threefold their original number," he observed, as American "possessions 
skirt ihe shores of the two great oceans 

Pru>r to the C ivil War such enumerations of the signs t>f expansion were 
common But such pointing with pride was alloyed with a seemingly 
necessary defense of expansion Thomas Jefferson\ dramatic acquisition 
was generally approved and easily ratified by the Senate, although there 
were doubts about the constitutionality of the action During the IH04 
campaign the Federalists cntici/ed the President, referring to him as the 
"Fmperor of I ouisiana/' and poked fun at the "Mountain of Salt" said to 
be found in the Purchase tcrnior> /"* But ihe principal apprehensions to 
which Jcfferstm and his succe.ssors addressed themselves were the fears 
that the extension of territorv would weaken the Union and that re- 
publican government would prove incapable of maintaining its vigor when 
stretched to cover such a wide area^Such notions, of course, were contrary 
to the glorious vision of a great republican empire, and this aspect of the 
.Vrnert- r. J^w^igv was used as support, and in turn was strengthened, in 
Inaugural rhct4>ric ' But whi^ can limit the extent tt) which the federative ' 
principle may operate effectively Jefferson asked. Far from endangering 
the Uniiin. ^The larger i>ur association the less it will be shaken by local 
passions ' Perhaps 4>f the most critical importance, however, was the ques- 
tion of whi^ our neighbors would be Jefferson thought that surely it was 
"better that the t>pposiie bank of the Mississippi should be settled by our 
own brethren and children than hv strangers i>f another familv ."" 

Periodicallv during the first half of the nineteenth century, the argument 
that expansion W4)uld weaken America was reviewed and each time laid to 
rest Martin Van Buren. for example, observed that although "our system 
was suppi)sed io be adapted onl> to boundries comparatively narrow," the 
Republic had. on the contrarv, risen in "power and influence ... to a 
height i^bvious to all mankind * B> IX4s Polk ^confidently believed 
that our svsiem mav be safelv extended to the uttermost bounds of our ter- 
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ritoriat ttmiis, and thai as it shall be emended the bonds of our Union, so 
far from being weakened, will become stronger."^"* President Pierce 
declared that •nhc apprehension of danger from extended territory" had 
"proven to be unfounded**, his Administration would "not be controlled 
by any timid forebodings of evil from oipansion.**^'*' Probably because the 
United States had completed its continental acquisition by the time of his 
Inauguration. Grant was the last President to mention explicitly the fear 
'•held by many as to danger of governments becoming weakened and 
destroyed by reason of iheir expansion of territory . ' When he defensively 
mentioned his abortive attempt to annex "'Santo Domingo as a Territory 
of the Union." he revealed a vision of an ever^expanding American empire 
which bordered on the hi/arre. or at least the presumptuous. He professed 
to hcheve "that our Great Maker is preparing the world, in His own good 
time, io hcLomc one nation, speaking one language, and when armies and 
na\ie> will be no Kmgcr required" a (ingua dnd pax AmeriianaihdX no 
tether President brought himself to envision in quite the same wa> even at 
the height of American preten^^ions to world leadership That such a state- 
ment could he urtcred b> a President in his most important national ad- 
dress reveals him profoundiv the ideoUipv that emerged fri)m the Revolu- 
tu>nar> rhetoru had shaped the perceptions and attitudes of the American 
^ audience 

I he spread the American empire was an idea that both informed and 
ir.tnstormed (he Inaugural rhetoric As the wisdom of the policy of terri- 
torial expansion became virtually unquestioned. Presidents reinforced the 
pi>sitive nature of the idea b> associating it with other cherished values. 
•I ibcrt> and law. ' John Qumcy Adams declared, •have marched hand in 
hand ' Polk sav% the pioneers •'establishing the blessings of self-govern- 
ment. ' and Knd di»wn the maxim that "to enlarge its |the Union\l limits is 
lo.cxlcfJd the ilommums peace o\ct additional territories and increas- 
ing milhons " James Buchanan summarized the blessings of the rje- 
publican empire * m all our acquisitions the people, under the protect 
tit>n ot the American flag, hau* enjoved civil and religious liberty, as well 
as equal and |ust laws and have been contented, prosperous, and 
happ\ " 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
•Xmenca .s vast republican empire tiuik on less republican coloration. In 
Puerto Rico, m the Philippines. American pro-consuls ruled native in- 
habitants Himself a former (iovcrmir of the Philippines. William Howard 
I aft defined this ano^iaU as nuire apparent than real. ••Our (iovernment 
m each dependency. " he maintained, •'is upholdmir the traditions of civil 
liberty and increasing popular control which might b; expected under 
American auspices The v%t)rk which we are doing there redounds to our 
credit as a natit^n *• Taft did not see any way in which America had 
Jeyialed fViun Mckinlev's dictum of a do/en years before ••We want no 
wars of conquest, we must avoid the temptation of territorial ac- 
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gimion.*' But the tmdertytng cUsb of values amHttt tnlierent eqiHi^dic- 
tion of eerlain aspects of the i(teol(^ were profound. Reconcitiation of 
these differences through the intense national debate over imperialism 
permitted the continuing influence ot the Revolutionary legacy upon 
American foreign policy into the twentieth century. 

After a peaixful interlude of over a decade. World War I forced the 
citizens of the United States to return their attention to international af- 
fair*, and the American ideology was again called into play to shape p^- 
ceptions and interpret the welter of confusing new demands. Woodrow 
Witson^s efTorts to make America play the role of the honest broker failed, 
however, and the nation turned back upon itself with relief. As empire and 
imperialism became unfashionable and then flatly pejorative terms, the 
Presidents aftered their discussions of the American empire. Although 
they recognized that the American empire was already established in its 
natural boundaries, the orators did not abandon this aspect of the 
ideology Instead, they changed it rhetorically into more ethereal terms. 
The revised rhetoric of empire seemed designed to make it more accepta- 
ble to an isolationist America: the style became that of visionaries and not 
activists Calvin Coolidge. assuring the world that ''America seeks no 
carthlv empire buiit on bU»od and force," claimed that the legions which 
%hc sent forth were armed "not with the sword, but with the cross. 
She cherishes no purp*>se save ti> merit the favor of Almighty God.* 
Perhaps the C alvjnisttc President was thinking of the Sunday School 
children whose mites were saved to send to the missionaries rescuing souls 
m Africa and Asia As cloving and self-serving as the passage sounds, the 
notion «fas, nevertheless, consistent in basic intent with the Revolutionary 
repudiation of the idea that America should subjugate another people. The 
times n4>w demanded a rhetorical emphasis on this aspect of the empire 
idea, rather than on the growth of American influence. The Inaugural Ad- 
dresses thus ci»nser\ed that basic proposition and put it to use in support of 
a stable and aloof America Thomas Paine s "empire of freedom" had 
been put squarelv in opposition to Britain's ^•empire of despotism/'*'" and 
this fundamental idea still surfaced in American rhetoric even if the 
precise formations were sometimes exotic . 

As the century progressed the' Presidents tried to make clear the 
idealistic and non-imperiahstic nature of America as they spoke of a 
spiritual interpretation of the idea of empire. "Those who have a true 
understanding of America. ' Herbert Hoover insisted, "know that we have 
no desire for territorial expansion, for economic or other domination of 
other peoples " According to Hoover 'nhe American people are engrossed 
in the building for themselves of a new economic system, a new social 
svstem. a new pitlitical svstem— all of which are characterized by aspira* 
tions ot frecdon) o\ opporiuniiN and therebv are the negation of impe- 
rialism " The pi>st World War 11 period accentuated American 
protestations of non-imperialism Meant certainlv as a contrast to our 



t old y^M upponcntv was i he declaration b\ President Truman ihat 'we 
have >.»u)iht no terntorv. and have imposed our will on none We have 
jsked no privitcucs *e would not extend to others ' To the C ommunist 
vharttes,.! Yankee imperialism Iruman answered, "the old imperialism— 
c\p[ott.uion lor tt.rciL-n profit-has no place in our plans " And Dwjpht 
I> liscnhowcr wished to - assure our friends once again that ... we 
Nmericans know and we observe the ditierence between world leadership 
and imperialism " Poised on the cdpe of the Vietnam abvss. I vndon 
Johnson once mure averred. "VVc aspire to nothinj- that helonps to iithers. 
We se<,-k no dominion over our fellow man. hut man s dtMtiinion over 
tvrannv and miserv ' 

In lijiht of the efforts of recent Presidents- certainl> from Kennedy to 
Nixon u> manipulate and control the governments t)f other nations, 
itihnson's proclamatuin invites the charge o( insincer<t\ . even hypocrisy. 
But to dismiss these appeals as sham is to miss the significance of the con- 
tinuing rhetoric of the American Revolurt»)n Johnson and his audience 
hclieved that America could. h> its example, promote the expansion of 
liberal democracies in the w»irld .Moreover. Americans seemed to share 
J«»hnson s assumption that the rest of the w»»rld should want t»» follow our 
model When developing nations inexplicablv pr»>ved recalcitrant. Ameri- 
wans and their l»rcMdcntN were battled and offended. I he ideal of the 
American example and the American obligation to protect liberty were so 
powerful in shaping American perceptions, that when their example was 
igmtrcd— when the American empire »>f liberty was rebuffed— Americans 
seemed lo assume that their f»»reign brothers were maliciously misin- 
formed and misled by national heads of dubious worth. ShouM America 
allow Its hist»»ric dut\ to be frustrated by a few bad leaders in other lands? 
lo tail to act in such instances, it appears, was viewed as a sqrt of treason 
to the American past 

The great republican empire envisioned by the patriots had attained the 
/enith expected of it It had grown from sea to sea and had managed to 
preserve es'sentiallv the form of government designed for it. The grand and 
mighty nation may have been rent by civil war. but it survived. As it be- 
came an mcreasing. if initially reluctant, force in world affairs, the purity 
»»f the empire might have been called into question, but its basic libertarian 
foundatuin was affirmed by the Presidents. The Inaugural rhetoric took 
advantage ot the tlexibilitv of the ideology, using it both to justify current 
trends and to conserve the integrity of the American image through its in- 
terpretation of events The empire, after all. was never meant to be an ex- 
clusively physical one The spiritual home ofliberty. the American empire 
was also conceived as one of enduring spiritual values and thus contained a 
dimension that exceeded territoriality alone. How the imperial mystique 
should function— the way in which the physical-spiritual balance mi^ut be 
tipped— was to become a matter of intense debate. Certainly by the end of 
the nineteenth century, empire and expansion seemed perceptually wed- 
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ded. Then, with Ihc eclipse ot the imperial idea (as it came to be accepted), 
American leaders reiterated the coantrv's unwiilmgncss to acquire the ter- 
ritur\ of others The e\ttfnt to >*hich \mcncu was. indeed. pui!t\ of cco- 
mimic imperialism or the kind of sociaj-poHtical imperialism which made 
her hope that all governments would be fashioned in the American image, 
ts a matter t)f serious histi»nca| interest But whatever the explanaiit>n of 
American actions, the realitv of events was shaped in part b> the rhetoric 
that interpreted them I hrough»>ui their history Americans have seen their 
growth as a fulfillment of "the final glory of an Independent Fmpire in 
America." and assured themselves that their mt)tivcs, far from t! .>sc of 
sclf-aggrandi/ement. were purely humanitarian ' Thus, the ideology 
acted to ratumali/e expansionism and mitigate international involvement 
The rhetoric of the rising nation both ttsed and strengthened the American • 
idet>l»»g) hr.mi the beginning those who envisioned an American empire 
believed it to be unique, not »inly because it was favored ofCiod and was 
destined for greatness, but abt>ve all because it was an empire dedicated to 
libertv rather than tvrannv 

America 4s the home and ht)pc of libertv. a third powerful idea to grow 
tro::. he Revolutumary rhetoric, was likewise taken up in the Inaugural 
Addresses When Cieorgc Washington took the oath of office no one. 
whether he wished the voung country gmid or ill. would have ccmtested the 
idea that the form of the new government was singular The phrase so 
often selected to -fescnbe the evolving American government was most 
apt what was happening in the New World was. indeed, a profound •*ex,- 
periment ' f he Revolutionarv orators had. in anthropomorphic meta- 
phor, seen •liberty " take her abixie in the virgin land. Following the long 
struggle, an independent government was finally established. Fourteen 
years after he had taken command of the troops t>n the plains of Boston. 
Washingt»)n assumed the Chief Magistracy of the new nation. On this oc- 
casion the first President voiced the conviction that was to becomeTirmly 
established hv succeeding generations: that "the preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty- was ''Jeeptv finally, staked on the experiment intrusted 
to the .American people " ^ America was set apart from "the ancient 
w(.rld • The "agoni/ing spasms of infuriated man. seeking through blood 
and slaughter his long-lost liberty " might be so great as to affect "even 
this distant and peaceful shore ' But. Thomas Jefferson reminded Ameri- 
cans. wh<) had lived through the rancorous election of IKOO. that liberty 
was but a "dreary" thing without "harmony and affection." " Americans 
seemed to have a particular responsibili^ty to preserve liberty. James 
Monroe argued that foreign nations might wish to destroy us and. if the 
home of liberty was demolished.Jiberty itself would be lost."" William 
Henry Harrison talked of the death of liberty in ancient Rome and 
charactcn/ed her in much the same way as did the Revolutionary orators: 
The spirit of liberty had fled . and so under the operation of the sSme 
causes and influences (vi/ . factionalism) it will fly from our Capitol and 
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our forum* " And tor Libert> lo pcmh in America would be a ''calamity 
not onlv lo our ctmnlrv , but io the world.** 

'*Liberty*\ which had found its true home in America, functioned as a 
kind of evidentiary touchstone in Presidential rhetoric. The ideology thus 
operated to support ideas, values, or arguments that the speakers hoped to 
identify with the hentage devolving from Revolutionary rhetoric. This 
linking tactic asstH:iated the highlv pri/od concept of liberty with the aims 
of the Presidential orator Such a relationship could alter the 8udien(^*s 
perception of the proposed policy. Liberty, for e^icample, was linked to 
union by Andrew Jackson who argued that ••without union our inde* 
pendeacc and lihcriv would never have been achieved; without union they 
can never maintained/' He was certain that *'a dissolution of the Union** 
would lead tt> a 'Moss of liberty Preservation of the Constitution was 
essential, reasoned Polk, since '•the blessings of liberty*' were **sccurcd and 
guaranteed'* by this diHTument ' William Henry Harrison saw it as a sa- 
feguard against the decline of our institutions because 'the spirit of 
Hbcrty" became a conservative force, both buttressing and being sup- 
poned by the idea of Maw ' ••l iberty—liberty within the law— and 
cfvih/ation are inseparable. " Warren Harding maintaiincd. President 
Harding was further certain that civilisation and liberfy found their 
'•highest expression and surest guaranty** in the American form of govern- 
ment Herbert Hoover, faced with massive disobedience of the Volstad 
Act, saw "rigid and expeditious justice** as "the basis of all ordered 
liberty - ^ And Franklin Roosevelt, looking anxiously at the Catastrophic 
war in Furope, returned to Cieorge Washington's words to strengthen im- 
pliatly his anti-Na/i course. ''If we lose that sacred fire— if wd let it be 
smoth«!red b> doubts and fear—then we shall reject the d*ittn^ which 
Washington strove so valiantly and so triumphantly to cstabljsh.r'' The 
idea that libert> was an inseparable part of the American iwal pe^me 
fundamental to American political discourse. This >dea was so ingrained in 
the American mind that it could be appealed to as almost the fin^ arbiter. 

Just as the Revolutionaries thought of Air'^ica as an asy^iifh foil those 
seeking liberty as well as the home of the spirt Itberty.^o too, aid ific 
Presidents. The rising tide of immigration itiAcd througn the 

ideology In the nineteenth century the immi^ 9mne "unmindlLif of 
names or distinctions/' in Tom Pained words. •V^r, famine, opp/mion 
brought the Europeans: "multitudes from the Old /World . . . flocKing to 
our shores to participate in its blessings,** Polk^ proudly exclaimed • 
Franklin Pierce lauded the founding fathers ••Whose minds had jwn 
illuminated by the dawning lights of the Revolution,** and maintained that 
"the oppressed throughout the world from thatjday to the present have 
turned their eyes higherward. not to find those Rights extinguished or to 
fear test thcv should wane, but to be constantly cheered by their steadl and 
increasing radiance." ' -'* And James Buchanan call^.for the preservation 
of public lands in part to secure a place "tbr those.^xiles from foreign 
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shores who may seek in this country to improve their condition and to 
enjoy the biessmg!» of civil and religious liberty." ' •* 

Toward the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the idea of America as an asylum for all was severely constricted. 
Farticulafl) under the pressure of increased Oriental immigration, the 
vhinmg hi»|v for all the world diminished considerably. Those who were 
t«> different were to he excluded Under these circumstances rhetoric 
demonstrated its uscftilncss in adapting the ideology to meet the pressures 
of the moment while, at the same time, calling upon the long accepted 
ideas lu justify a present course of action. In l886Grover Cleveland put it 
thus "Tlie laws should be rigidly enforcxd which prohibit the immigration 
ot a s< vile class to compete with the American labor, with no intention of 
acMuiring citi/enship. and bnnging with them and retaining habits and cus- 
toms repugnant to our civili/ation." ' " In order to protect America as the 
asylum for the concept of liberty, so the argument ran. America could no 
longer be the asylum for all the oppressed races of the world. Benjamin 
Harrison was no less concerned about the "character and good disposi- 
tion" of immigrants than was his predecessor. While "we should notecase 
to be hospitable to immigration." Harrison argued, "we should cease to be 
careless as to the character of it. ' Surely those persons wh #ould be "a 
burden upon our public revenues or a threat to social order . . . should be 
.dentificd and excluded ' William Howard Taft was quite specific about 
excluding "Asiatic immigrants who cannot be amalgamated with our 
population." ' 

In spite of the exceptions and the modifications that had to be ac- 
comodated. still the ideal remained, and the idea persisted that the haven 
for liberty both drew from md gave str. ngth to immigrants. Franklin 
RtHisevcIt asserted that the "faith of America. . . was born in the mul- 
titudes of those who came from many lands"; and Lyndon Johnson, 
himself instrumental in liberalizing restrictive immigration laws, described 
the "exile and the stranger" in the heroic terms of the ideology: "they 
came t»» find a place where a man could be his own man. They made a 
Covenant with this land. Conceived in justice, written in liberty, bound in 
union. It was meant one day to inspire the hope of all mankind; and it 
binds us stilt If we keep its terms, we shall fiourish." ' «» 

In the twentieth century the idea of the home of liberty was profoundly 
modified as the concept of America, the example of liberty to all the 
world, shifted significantly to become the notion of America the champion 
of liberty It is not surprising that a nation that saw itself as especially 
favored and especially to be emulated, whose prestige and power thrust it 
perforce into world affairs, could conceive of itself as the world's best hope 
and the natural defender of Right And as the pressures mounted, it would 
become easier to distinguish Right from Wrong: "Freedom is pitted 
against slavcrv; lightness against the dark." Dwight Eisenhower said. 

The trend toward iniernattonal responsibilities for the home of liberty 
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can be discerned in Woodnm WiUon\ Second Inaugural AddresH. He 
mair.iained that the |>rinciple% upon \%hich Americans were bred were nol 
parochial, nol the prtncjples of Americans alone: rather. '*they were the 
principles o\ a iiherated mankind " When repudiation of interna- 
tionalism followed the end of World War I, howe^ er, the argument disap- 
peared from inaugural rhetoric— onlv to emerge in greater intensity after 
/ l**45 Harrv Truman pledged "we will strengthen freedom-lovmg nations 
^ jgarnst the dangers of aggression " He declared that '^events have brought 
our American demtHrracv to ne^* intluence and new responsibilities. They 
will test our courage, i)ur devotion lo dut>, and our concept of lil;[erty." ' 
Indeed, events and American reactii)n to events did test the concept. 
Dwight I isenht>wcr reiterated the time-honored behei that "the American 
experiment has. for generations, tired the passion and the courage of 
millions elsewhere seeking Ireed4>m, equality and i>pportunity/' But then 
he added signittcantlv. ' these hopes that we helped to inspire, we can help 
to fulfill ' * J i>ur vears later John Kennedv made the now familiar dra- 
matic commitment "I et everv n itu»n know whether it wishes us well or 
ill. that He shall pav an\ price, hear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
pt^rt unv friend. i>ppoNe anv foe. m 4>rder to assure the survival and the suc- 
cess of libertv " ' The I 'nited Slates became responsible not just for 
liberty in Amenca and not |Usl for the Preservation of an asylum— the fu- 
ture of hberlN itself rested ^ith Amcfica And America was not to be 
"peacefullv instrumental hv its example," as President Buchanan would 
have had it, but actual! v ti> hear the burden. ' " 

For I >ndon Ji^hnsun new responsibilities had developed for an Amenca 
that, m the past, helped "to show the way for the liberation of man/' Now. 
"change has brought ne^* meaning to that old mission. We can never again 
stand alone, prideful in isolation " And "if American lives must end and 
American treasure be spilled, in countries we barely know, that is the price 
that change has demanded for conviction and of our enduring govern- 
ment " The price proverl one too painful, and the anguish of a divisive 
war caused Americans io reconsider their role as guardians of the world's, 
lihertv. Fven so, Richard Nixon in "97.1 would have found only minor ex- 
ceptiiin taken to his observation that "America's role is indispensable in 
preserving the worlds peace," although he was constrained to add, **so is 
each nation's role indispeasahle in preserving its own peace/* America 
could not retire from world leadership, nor is there any indication in the 
' Nixon rhetoric that there were any intentions' of doing so. Although a ^ 
muted note of caution had appeared in Nixon*s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, a basic idea remained intac^ America was still s^n as a bright 
"beacon of hope for all the world. ''*' During the 1976 Presidential 
primary elections, former California Ciovernor Ronald Reagan launched a 
formidable campaign against President Gerald Ford by claiming that Ford 
was acquiescing in an American retreat from world domination. In his 
first address as President of the United States, Jimmy Carter reminded 
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Americariii: "Because wc are free we can never be indifferent to the fate of 
freedom elsewhere Our moral sense dictates a clearcut preference for 
those societies which share with us an abiding respect for individual human 
rights"'* 

Thus the idea of America as an asylum for liberty, fostered by the 
fathers of the Rev(»lution. was perpetuated and finally c- le to be extended 
to wve as support fur American mvolvement abroad. For^good or ill, the 
ideology allowed America's leaders to call upon the sanction of the past to 
reinforce the nation s imaj-c o( itself as the home and defender of liberty 
and to supp^»rt its ever-widening international commitments. 

f he Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United States, forty- 
etghi oi them, have not. i>n the whole, produced a wealth of great oratory. 
Most of what was said has been forgotten with but a few of the phrases of 
lelTerson. Lincoln, Franklin Roosevelt, and Kennedy lingering in our lan- 
guage But the Addresses, delivered amidst the traditional ceremony and 
pomp, marked a regular reaffirn' aion of values. To the extent that they 
demonstrate the pervasive qualities of an important body of ideas growing 
out of the Revi»lutiim, they can be said to represent the embodiment of an 
AmcrK.m idedijgy Americans have always exhibited a strong sense of 
practicahtv and tlexibilitv; witness, for example, their ability to adapt the 
Constitution of ITS? to * imtemporary needs, so that it remains the ulti- 
mate legal rca»ursc m the iMTOs ( ertainly the ideology proved not to be a 
stnct and binding one Principal 'spokesmen for established institutions, as 
the Presidents certainly were, found in it justification and inspiration for a 
variety of actions and attitudes. The ideology of the Revolution was not al- 
ways, or even principallv. revt»lutionary as it was sustained and developed 
throughout our hisUwy But it did serve as a consistent, agreed-upon point 
of departure for Inaugural rhetoric— an underpinning of assumptions and 
evidence for arguments Stressing, as they were bound to, continuity and 
stability, the Inaugural Addresses generally put the ideology to conserva- 
tive use 

T he Presidents, caught up as they were in the struggles of their own 
times, may well have distorted reality; our perspective of the sweep of his- 
tory justifies our suspicions of hypocrisy and cant. The fact remains, 
however, that the ideoU»gy provided a way of organizing perceptions 
through rhctonc And in order to understand fully the reality of the 
American panorama, one must understand the rhetorical transformation 
t>f ideas into guideposts The belief in a chosen nation growing ever to 
fulfill its destiny as the preserver and defender of libsviy, then, has played 
its part in molding our vision and shaping our action. Through the 
ideology »o could see ourselves as progressing in an orderly fashion 
toward the ultimate Light, building upon what Thomas Jefferson called 
"the wisdom of the sapcs.ind the blood of our heroes." 
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IIBFRIV OR IrMPIRK? 



Emerging from the rhetoric of Revolutionary conflict, the American 
ideology was ranforced and brought to bear as a conservative force in in- 
terpreting the continuing flow of events through ceremonial discourses 
such as the Inaugural Addresses. The question can be raised, how was 
ideology used to inform the rhetoric of particular controversies? That is to 
say. what impact did the continuing rhetoric of the Revolution have on 
specific American actions. Two instances suggest themselves as funda- 
mental examples of the rhetoric in process as it deals with the presentation 
of the ideolof y of the American audience: the imperialism debate that 
raged in America at the turn of the twentieth century, and the civil rights 
struggle that convulsed the nation in the decades following mid-century. 

The imperialism question reprinted a serious ideological crisis. It 
bqgan in the heat of a polij^ical campaign as a young aspirant to the United 
States Senate. Albert J. Bevcridge of Indiana, addressed a crowd of cheer- 
ing supporters at Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis on September 16, 1898. 
"It IS a glorious history our God has bestowed upon His chosen people/* 
proclaimed Bevertdgc. The thirty-five year old political orator opened the 
1898 campaign with an uncompromising endorsement of imperialism. 
American history, Beveridge asserted, was "a history heroic with faith in 
our mission and our future; a history of statesmen who flung the 
boundaries of the Republic out into unexplored lands and savage wilder- 
ness even to the gates of sunset." The Hoosier orator recalled each 
extension of the United States from Florida to Oregon. Again and again 
he brought forth a roar of approval with the phrase: "And the march of the 
flag goes on!"' With a single partisan speech intended to serve the interests 
of the Indiana Republican Party in general and one young politician in 
particular. Beveridge initiated a public debate which would engage the 
country for over two years and involve the major political spokesmen of 
the nation. The imp^lism debate concerned the essence of the American 
ideology that had evolved from the American Revolution, forcing the heirs 



of that Revolutton io decide whether ihe United States should be the fore- 
musit empire in the wurid or the ei(am(ik of hberty to the m>rid. 

! hrough the nineteenth centurv Anericans had come to a comfortable 
understanding of their national ideuloe>. As the analysis of Inaugural rhe- 
toric they believed themselves to he Ciod's chosen people who, 
thr4»ugh His Messing, uould establish a continental empire. This empire, 
protected by the two great tK:cans, >^i>uld be the home of liberty— a pure 
refuge uncorrupled by European vices I or one hundred years after the 
t>cclaration of Independence, I Durth uf Julv oraitirs also would repeat the 
ritual incantaticm of the generations the Pilgrim fathers who arrived on 
•\ilierican shores \earchmg for liberty and bearing the special pri>tection of 
(itid, (he toundinj^ fafhers whi> instituted a perfect government which 
would "forever stand alone, a beacon on the summit of a mountain, to 
which all the inhabitants i>f the earth may turn their eyes for a genial and 
saving light", and ihe present f^eneraium whose awesome task was to 
carry on the wt>rK of the Pilgrim and founding fathers— t<i fuinil the sacred 
trust a> (iiHl's chi;sen pei^ple by building an American empfre of liberty * 
While the responsibihty weighed heavily, nineteenth-century Americans 
had little doubt abt^ul their goal l*aithful to (George Washington's warning 
not to "entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Furopean ambi- 
tion/'* Americans saw little conflict between the idea of a continental 
empire and ttie idea of America as the home of liberty. To be sure, Patrick 
Henry had warned in |7}<H that the proposed federal constitution sacrificed 
libertv for "a great and mighty empire."' But his fears, it wasthought« had 
proven ti> be unfounded, and America was described, in Henry Clay's 
wiJrds, as "the rally ing pi»int of human freedom against the despotism of 
the old world "'^ As (he light i>f libertv, John Quincy Adams reminded his 
I i>urth ot Julv audience, America ought not go abroad **in search of 
monsters to destrov " This sort of agreement upon American ideals and 
obfeclives has lead Frnest R May. a leading historian of American foreign 
pt>licy, to suggest that throught>ut American history the great debates on 
foreign pi>licv have reflected a "fundamental agreement" about national 
obpectives in these debates. May remarks, the "means to ends are at issue, 
not the ends themselves "" The imperialism debate of 1898 to 1900 was a 
striking excepium. lor Americans had to decide whether the idea of empire 
OT the idea of lihenv would have priority as America assumed its new role 
as a wtirld power The rhetorical problem, then, if the ideology w is to 
Cimiinue to function conservatively, was to maintain the integrity of the 
two strands of the ideology whik\ at the same time, develt>ping a hierarchy 
of values that would enable action to be taken that did not basically con- 
trtAert the idei>li>gy 

I he fruil> of the Spanish- American War thrust the Ignited States into 
world affairs iKice and tor all The idea of a pure American example, the 
ntiiion of a continent separate fi om the world at large, survived in the rhe- 
toric of American foreign policy, but it simply could not serve as a real 



guide for America a|i u world power Having entered the war to "free" 
("uba from Spanish fuk. the United Slates found itself by December 10. 
IH«*H. posMTssing Puertt* Rico, (Juam. and the Philippine Islands The Ha- 
^*allan Islands, w-hosje annexation had been forestalled for five years, were 
alM» swept into Afrtcrican territory during the fervor of imperialism. 
Albert Bcvcrtdge rerparkcd to a friend that "now all at once the fierce light 
«»f war " bad revealcjil Amenca's imperial destiny to its citizens. " But the 
nature of " American destiny " proved less certain to other Americans and 
anii-impenalisLs w igoruusly objected to a system of overseas colons . The 
imperulivm debate featured the leading orators and national leaders of the 
day. With William Jenntngs Bryan being the most prominent anti-impe- 
nahsi and Beveridge the mt»st ardent adviH;ate of empire. Bryan and Be- 
vendge each had a ch<»rus of supporting spokesmen. The anti-imperialist 
camp included f iroser t leveland. .Adiai Stevenson. Andrew Carnegie, and 
David .Starr .lt»rdan. the President of Stanford Univers'iy. A host of more 
moderate speakers and writers joint i Beveridge. including President Mc- 
Kinlc>. I hciHlore R<H)sevclt. Connecticut's Senator Thomas C. Piatt, and 
Hr»»uks Adams, the great grandson of John .Adams. 

Altht)ugh "imperialism" wav an elusive term even in I89H. the issue 
which separated the two pt»litical camps was not whether America should 
c\eri itsch politically and cconi>micaUy as a worfd power, but rather 
whether America sh.)uld exercise "the actual political domination" over 
other peoples Historians have varu>usly accounted for the rise and fall of 
Vmcrtcan imperialism, citing economic and psychological factors. Eu- 
ropean intellectual influences, propaganda efforts by religious groups, and 
America's traditmn of anti-imperialism. "The purpose of this discussion is 
n<»t t<» dispute eiirher interpretations, but to reveal how the rhetorical 
legacy of the American Revolution actually shaped the imperialism con- 
troversy and defined its fundamental issues. Moreover, this investigation 
suggests that the imperialism debate .served to adapt the rhetoric of the 
American Revolu^um to America s new role as a world power, and ulti- 
ni.itclv forced a type of rhetorical reconciliation which has served as the 
public rationale of American foreign policy in the twentieth century. 

At root the imperialism debate was a struggle between two God terms of 
American culture hheriv and empire Kenneth Burke has remarked that a 
( mkI tcmi Mesignates the ultimate motivation, or substance of a Constitu- 
ti.»n.il frame " Such terms "posit a world " in the sense that the world is 
seen m light of the Cnni term and everything is explained or ordered within 
Its framework Richard Weaver has noted that a culture usually 
"manages to achieve Mime system of relationship among the attractive and 
aintmg the repulsive terms, so that we can work out an order of weight and 
precedence in the prevailing rhetoric once we have discerned the 'rhetorical 
absolutes — the terms to which the very highest respect is paid."" During 
the nineteenth century the "rhettincal absolute" or God term in America 
was liberiv The American empire was to be an empire of liberty. The duly 
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of the chosen people was to stand as the example of liberty, to keep the 
faith with the Pilgrim and founding fathas. In Weaver's terms, liberty was 
the "expression about which all other expressions . . . (were] ranked as su- 
bordinate'\ it was, in Burke's words, •'a goad and obsolute . . . endowed 
with the function of Gad as the grounding of values/' <^ Henoe, when 
Daniel Webster rose in the United States Senate on February 16, 1833, to 
rqply to John Calhoun's doctrine of nulUncation, he did not appeal to 
**union'* as the ultimate value. His strat^y in this case was akin to that of 
the Inaugural orators; the union of the states was essential, not because of 
intrinsic merit, but because it was the means of preserving liberty. Webster 
asserted that it was '"our own liberty, guarded by constitutions and secured 
by union:" which he sought •^to maintain and defend." The nulliOers, he 
msisted, would be ''architects of ruin . . . blasters of human hopes,*' for 
"amidst the incantations and orgies of nullification, secession, disunion, 
and revolution would be celebrated the funeral rites of constitutional and 
republican liberty " At Gettysburg Abraham Lincoln called upon Ameri- 
cans to rededicate themselves •'to the great task remaining," not simply in 
order to restore a powerful union* but in order to give "a new birth of 
freedom/* to preserve a nation "conceived in Liberty." 

Obviously, a person can only adhere to one ultimate God term at a time. 
While the dominant- God term in a society would seem to characterize its 
culture^ the active competition between God terms would amount to a kind 
of cultural crisisk. Indeed, Richard Weaver sugg^ts that when an old value 
is "forced into competition with another concept, the human being suffers 
an almost intolerable sense of being lost.*'** Such was the case with the im- 
perialism controversy in which the God term '*empire" challenged the sup- 
remacy of the idea that America was the land of liberty. The participants 
in the dispute recognized the importance of the imperialism debate and 
considered it the greatest question to face the American people since the 
Civil War. Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado feared that this con- 
o troversy "would seriously embarrass the American people/'*^ Americans 
had long sensed their responsibility as the example to the world, for as 
Thomas Jefferson reminded them, "the eyes of the friends of liberty and 
humanity** were fixed upon the United States. Now they had to decide 
whether America was to be an empire or a republic, and even as they de- 
liberated, John Winthrop's warning echoed from the deck of the Arbetia in 
1630. "The eies of all people are uppon Us, soe that if wee shall deale 

falsely with our god in this worke Wqp shaH shame the faces of many 

of god*s worthy servants. . . .** Given the crisis of cultural values that the 
imperialism issue evoked and the power of the past to legitimize present 
public policy, it is not surprising that both imperialists and anti-impe- 
rialists looked to earlier Americans for guidance. The ideology was a 
legacy, after all, and it was logical that the intent of the benefactors would 
be sought. And as the Presidents* oratory clearly shows, securing the sane- 
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tton of the past was an established rhetorical tactic. The imperialist press 
chided Senator George F Hoar of Massachusetts for bis "rhetorical sum- 
mons" of "statesmen of the past from their graves to tesUfy against the 
present policy of expansion." Nevertheless, imperialists did not hesitate to 
caQ forth Anditw Jackson. James Monroe, and especially Thomas Jef- 
fcrson— -the first Imperialist of the Republic." »The Declaration of Inde. 
pcndcncc and the words of the Revolutionary leaders became key texts in 
the debate over the meaning, the purpose, and the future of America. Was 
It the duty of Americans to stand as an example to the world, preserving 
ihar land of libeny? Or were they to go forth and do God's work in the 
wiWcrncss. "civilizing" and Christianizing Asia? Was the American 
empire continental or world-wide? Was it an empire of liberty or of com- 



The ambiguity of the God terms "liberty" and "empire" had allowed 
Ihe two to be fused together in the American ideology of the nineteenth 
century, permitting social cohesion through agreement on the purpose of 
America The reality of overseas territory shattered this ambiguity and 
toreed a new interpretation of the ideology. Each side in the imperialism 
debate saw (or claimed to see) its goals as consistent with the rhetoric of 
the American Revolution ImperiaUsts identified with the "spirit" of the 
ft>unding fathers-men uf vision who had launched a westward empire. 
Ami-imperialists insisted, instead, on the direct application of the sacred 
Revolutionary doctrine that alt governments derive "their just powers 
from the consent of the governed " To violate this basic tenet of the Dccla- 
rauon of Independence, the anti-imperialists warned, would betray the 
American mission and endanger the land of liberty itself. Each camp. then, 
wued upon an aspect of the ideology and attempted to influence percep-* 
tions of current events by portraying the imperialism question through its 
own prism of the past 

As each side advocated its position and denounced the arguments of its 
opponents, the American ideology was fundamentally altered; the ideas of 
an "American empire" and of America as "the home of liberty" were 
transformed Through the heat of debate, the God term of empire took on 
a more progressive meaning as it became associated with a cluster of 
values that seemed to embrace the future. This, in turn, suggested that the 
Idea of liberty was somehow backward-looking and archaic-that liberty 
was a passive notion inappropriate for a nation that was entering its 
vigorous manhood and preparing to push forward into the world arena 
The opponents of imperialism were forced to counter with a new 
progressive version of the idea of liberty which could regain the primary* 
p«>sition within the ideological hierarchy Through a process of argument 
and counter argument. Americans ultimately achieved a reconciliation 
between the (»od terms of liberty and empire. These two ideas, however 
would be so dramatically changed by the imperialism controversy that the 



atteratii>ns would travc a profound elTcct on the rhetoric of American 
foreign policy in the twentieth century ^ 

To tmperiattst^k the idea of an Americ;»n empire became the controiling 
principle of the American ideology The subordinate ideas of America as 
the home of itberty and Americans as the chosen people were defined in 
terms of ht)w ibey promoted the rising empire The imperialists' image of 
empire had changed considerably from the empire of liberty conceivol by 
Innn^as Paine. Revolutionary spokesmen had imagined an empire where 
t.:e arts and sciences would flourish, where commerce and agriculture 
would produce prosperity - In contrast, the imperialists* notion of empire 
mcluded three interrelated types of expansion across the Pacific, each 
expressed m the military metaphor of 'nhe march**: the march of territory* 
the march of commerce, and the march of civilization. When Beveridge 
thrust the impenalism issue into the campaign of 1898, he summariaed the 
new vision of the American ideology The whole question of insular expan* 
sion, he insisted, was not merely a **party question." *'lt is," he continued, 
**an American question. It is a world question. Shall the American people 
continue their march toward the commercial supremacy of the world? 
Shall the free institutions broaden their blessed reign as the children of 
liberty wax in strength, until the empire of our principles is established 
over the hearts of alt mankind''** " 

According to the impenalists^ argument, an overseas empire only 
continual the principle of American expansion. They were simply *'obey- 
ing the same voice that Jefferson heard and obeyed, that Monroe heard 
and obeyed, that Seward hca-d and obeyed . . . and the march of the flag 
goes onr-^ Beveridge did not * ince at the conclusion of the imperialists' 
argument. America was at the dawn of its "fulNgrown manhood/* If the 
principle of expansion meant a world-wide empire, if it meant ''the Stars 
and Stripes over an isthmian canaK over Hawaii* Cuba and the southern 
^ '* Beveridge announced, ""then let us meet that meaning with a mighty 

f /* Thus, "the banner that Taylor unfurled in Texas and Fremont car- 
nod to the coast,*' would wave over the ''gates of Asia.**'^ But above all, he 
insisted, the flag would not be hauled down — "not one single foot of soil 
over which American civil authority is established will be abandoned. 
What we have, we hold.**^ Beveridge proposed exactly wh .»t Patrick 
Henry had most feared a hundred and ten years before— that empire, not 
liberty, should be great, controlling idea for America. 

Territorial expansion was but one theme in the imperialists' new vision 
of the American emfnre. Like their Revolutionary forefathers, Beveridge 
and his allies spoke of an empire based upon commerce, which in turn 
would advance civilization. The imperialists continued to use the language 
of conquest as they explained that the march of the flag would allow 
America to "occupy new markets/* to master the Pacific and achieve 
"commercial supremacy" in the world. Commereiai interests had been 
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central to America's decision to go to war with Spain; when President Mc- 
Kinley discussed the Cuban Revolution in his message to Congress on 
April 1 1. 189K. he relied upon economic arguments in three of his four jus> 
tificutions of American nterventton. Revolutionary orators had 
predicted that America would become a commercial power in the world; 
over a century later Beveridge proclaimed that "the dawning of the day of 
that dream's fulfillment is at hand." Imperialists spoke of the Orient as 
"the Republic's future commercial salvation." because they heliev^ that 
America's economic problems in the 1890s were symptoms of over- 
production According to imperialists, the Philippines would open new 
markets and help the United Stales win its international struggle for life. 
American factories and farms. Beveridge warned, were producing more 
than the nation could consume: commercial expansion was the on'v cure 
for "a congested industrial situation, ' in short, he insisted, "we must get 
an ever increasing portion of foreign trade." " The Philippine Islands 
seemed a divinely planned solution to the problem of economic stagnation. 
With the acquisition of the insular colony, 'ihc American empire could 
continue tt» grow in commercial strength The Hoosier imperialist posed 
no mure than a rhetorical quest lup when he asked his Indianapolis 
audience "Shall wc t>ccupy new markets for what our fanners raise; our 
factories make, out merchants sell— aye. and please (iod. new markets for 
what t»ur ships shall carry »" Never unsure of the Almighty's influence. Be- 
vendgc re)oiccd at "the very predestination of reciprocity" which assured 
a lively trade of American goods for "the riches of the Philippines." 
Moreover, the wealth of these islands would be increased just as much as 
"American energy is greater than Spanish sloth." In this portrait of a 
commercial empire, the Phihppines served as the gateway to "China's 
illimitable markets *' " 

Imperialists gave great ui'ention to the commercial advantages of a co- 
lonial empire, but at the same time they dismissed such pecuniary 
considerations as "insignificant" when compared with "the master argu- 
n«cnt" of advancing civilization * Indeed. American commerce was pro- 
claimed ;i> the instrument which would expand western culture to the dark 
shtjrcs . ! .'Xsia Liberty, order, and civilization, Beveridge insisted, were 
•'not planted by .speeches. nt>r essays, nor editorials." Their seeds were ear- 
ned "in the talons of Trade and planted by the fingers of Might." David 
Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, suggested that territorial expansion into 
the Pacific ought not be thought of as imperialism, but as "the extension of 
civih/ation ' Beveridge best expressed the theiRC of the westward march 
of civilization when he opened the 1900 Republican "campaign for the 
West' with his Chicago address. "The Star of Empire." America, he 
claimed, was blessed by "the star of the empire of liberty and law. of 
commerce and communication, of social order and the gospel of our 
I ord— the star of the empire of the civilization of the world. Westward 
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that star of emfrire takc$ its course. And to-day it illuifitfiatM our ^ih of 
duty across the ?^ciRc into the islands and lands where Providence has 
called to us/*'' 

America had no choice but to assume the burden of ^'civilizing** Asia« 
the imperialists argued* for colonies were essential in the struggle to es- 
tablish America's position as the dominant .civilization in the world. 
Iraleed, Americans had a mandate from the Almighty to Christianize the 
East, to provide "orderly government over savage and senile peoples.** » 
Theodore Roosevelt* William McKinley. and Albert Beveridge each im- 
plied that the very presence of an American administration would 
transform colonial territories* helping them advance toward civilization 
and Christianity. To turn away from this world duty, Roosevelt insisted^ 
would cause America to forfeit *Mts right tc struggle for a place among the 
peoples that shape the destiny of mankind. Beveridge spoke of ••that 
universal t^w of civilization** which requi.sd developed nations to ''be- 
come colonizers**; and he added the ominors corollary that national "de- 
cline** occurred when a country abandoned "the policy of possession.**^ 

The hard edges of these suryival-of-the-ftttest theories were smoothed 
by the argument that America could do God*s work as it advanced Anglo- 
Saxu > civilization. President McKiniey, when speaking to a group of visit* 
ing Methodi.sts, claimed to have decided to annex the Philippines only 
after several nights of prayer. Reflecting the politicidn*$ keen sense of 
American attitudes, McKinicy related that after he had gone "down on my 
knees and prayed Almighty God for light and guidance/* it was revealed to 
htm that **there was nothing left for us to do.** America, he explained 
would "educate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize 
them, and by GQd*s grace do the very best we could hy them* as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died." 

The imertwined themes of expanding territory* commerce and civiliza- 
tion gave a progressive meaning to the God term empire and helped to^ 
thrust this idea into the primary position within the American ideology. In 
his maiden Senate speech on January 9* 1900* Beveridge assured his 
colleagues that the founding fathers "had the logic of progress.** They had 
launched a consolidated nation on the North American continent, and it 
was the duty of the present generation to establish a "still mightier Re- 
public.'''** When Beveridge debated Benjamin Harrison in Indianapolis on 
New Year*s Day* 1901* the Hoosier senator made imperialism seem to be 
synonymous with "progress.** He informed his more conservative Re- 
publican opponent that with the new century had come "a new day.** Civi- 
lization* Beveridge insisted* wouid never retreat from Shanghai* Hong 
Kong or Peking. "The regeneration of the world* physical as well as 
mora^ has begun, and revolutions never move backward.**^' The expan- 
sionists' conceptualization of imperialism as a "march** siiniiar to the 
"march to the Pacific** of 1848 gave a tone of inevitability to their 
pronouncements. Vuc "march of the flag** seemed to be fulfilling Jef- 
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ferson's vision of "a rising nation, spread over a wide and fniitful 
land advancing rapidly to destinies l»eyond the reach of the moral 
eye."" Senator Joseph Foraker of Ohio demanded to know who desired to 
stop the "march of civilization." and Beveridge described imperialism as 
"the advance gtiard of the Repubhc's onward march. "♦^ This strident, un- 
compromising metaphor appealed to a people who wanted to believe that 
Crevecoeur was correct when he claimed. "Americans are the western pil- 
grims, who are carrying along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigour, and industry, which began long since in the cast; they will flni^ the 
great circle."** 

If anti-impenalists were to meet the challenge of "empire" they would 
have to show that America could have progress without imperialism— that 
anti-imperialism was not a "policy of reaction and retreat."*^ In short, 
they would have to show that liberty defined America's future as well as 
her past In order to achieve this, opponents of empire had to alter the 
traditional notion of America as the example of liberty. The idea of liberty 
had to be imbued with a missionar y.^', that could counter the allure of 
empire. Ironically, the anti-im ,rialists were to succeed too well. By 
transforming the concept of American liberty from a passive to a crusad- 
ing ideal, the enemies of empire made possible a reconciliation of the basic 
comptments of the American ideology. They made it possible for Ameri- 
cans to go forth mto the world with the goal of establishing a global empire 
of liberty 

The anti-impcrialisi campaign slowly gained momentum after the 
Spanish-American War In the intoxicating air of military conquest, jin- 
goism passed as patriotism and the catch-words "flag." "destiny," and 
"duty" rang out hkc irrefutable arguments. But as the euphoria of victory 
ebbed and Americans found themselves fighting Filipino insurgents. 
William Jennings Bryan emerged as the national spokesman against impe- 
rialism Between June 14. 1898. and February 22. 1899. Bryan deliv^ed 
eight major speeches on imperialism, addressing audiences from Wash- 
ington. D.C . to Denver. Colorado. His newspaper articles appeared 
regularly dui ing 1 899 in the »h. York Journal, and on August 8, 1900. he 
climaxed his -ampaign against imperialism with his speech accepting the 
Democratic presidential nomination. His acceptance speech— delivered in 
Albert J. Beveridge's hometown of Indianapolis— was literally a mosiac of 
Bryan's earlier speeches and essays, and it became a major Democratic 
campaign document. The speech summarized two themes that had become 
the basis of the anti-imperialist argument: that colonial imperialism 
violated the American doctrine of self-government, and that colonialism 
posed grave dangers to the American Republic. This address constituted a 
comprehensive and forceful rejection of imperialism; it could not be 
Ignored. A month later Beveridge opened the Republican "campaign for 
the West" in Chicago with a direct attack on Bryan's address. *» 

Bryan claimed lo sense a change in the public's mood. Americans, he 
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fett« nuw recogni/cd that they were **faoe to face with a grave public pro- 
hiem/* and they would not be '^frightened away from the calm considera- 
tion of It.*' The antMmpenali2it» pressed their case, charging that the ad- 
vocates of empire had forgotten Americans Revolutionary ideals and 
would '^substitute the warship of mammon for the protection of the rights 
of man Bryan shared Hiomas Patne*s vision of America as *'the ark** 
of liberty, not the warship of despotism/' Bryan's fellow anti-imperialists, 
particularly those in New England, were older public figures — men like 
Senator (loerge F Hoar a^'ni Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts — 
who thought of themsielves as having been '^brought up in the period when 
the revolutionary traditions lingered among us/* 

The question of permanently annealing the Philippines posed a dilemma 
for anti-imperialists. Because they believed that self-government was *'the 
i'ontrothng national idea/* they insisted that the constitition illowed the 
(lag. giving American rights to all inhabitants of American land. On the 
lather hand, they shared the imperialists* conviction that Filipinos, or 
"Maylays/* were incapable of assuming the duties of American citizen- 
ship. Both camps assumed that Asiatics** were an inferior people, but 
while the imperialists concluded that America*s only course was to govern 
for **these children/* the anti-imperialists concluded that in order to be 
faithful to Its Revolutionary heritage, America must give the Filipinos 
their independence ' The cru\ of the imperialism dispute, then, turned 
upon fhc question of America*s national purpose. Anti-imperialists 
declared that '"the main purpose of the founders of o*:*^ government/* was 
not to launch an empire, but **to secure for themselves and their posterity 
the blessings of liberty. Benjamin Harrison*li remarks in his debate with 
Beveridge revealed that allegiance to the term *Miberty** crossed party lines 
and spanned the generations. After tracing the evolution of the Revolu- 
tionary argument, which had shifted from the rights of Englishmen to the 
rights of man, Harrison e%plain«l that *^our fathers** had placed the right 
t>f self-government on an '^eternal throne/* Since the Revolution, Harrison 
insisted, America had tried to be faithful to this legacy. He acknowledged 
that America*s enslavement of *'the black man** had been ^'an exception** 
to its Revolutionary ideology ~**but God erased it with a sponge dipped in 
the white man*s blcHid **'' The anti-imperialist argument seemed to gain its 
real potency from the '^self-evident truth** that governments derive their 
just powers '*not from superior force, but from the consent of the 
governed/*"* To ado|^ imperialism, Bryan charged, would be to "sur* 
render the doctrines that gave glory to 'Old Glory*/* It would force Ameri- 
cans 'Uo apologize** for the American Revolution, to hide the Declaration 
of Independence from the Filipinos, and *Uo kill those who, following the 
example of our forefathers, love liberty enough to fight for it/*^^ 

The imperialists* responses to the appeal for self-government in- 
advertently revealed their own need to believe that a colonial empire would 
be consistent with the ideals of the American Revolution. Senator Piatt 
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•iteadfastly assured his colleagues that he would "not deny the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence"— he claimed only that the right of sclf- 
guvernment had always been a qualified right.'"' Although they admitted 
that s»rlf-govcrnmcnt might eventually be possible in the Philippines, advo- 
cates of American empire insisted that "no people know how to command 
until ihcy have learned how to obey " Imperialists predicted that with 
Americans as their teachers, the Filipinos would someday pass "from 
anarchy to self-government." But this transition could only be achieved 
"through government from without." 

The opponents of colonial empire tended to agree with the imperialists 
concerning the limitations of the people of the Orient. Louisiana's Senator 
Donclson C affery. for example, predicted that "in all human probability." 

_ the I ihpinos would never "be fit for the glorious privileges, franchises, and 
functions <.f an American citi/en ""''The anti-imperialists, however, held a 
rather more optimistic view of the n.iture of mankind than did their op- 
p«mcnis rhcv argued (hat while the self jtovernmeni of the Philippines 
would certainly be marred by imperfections in comparison to American 
government, it would neve- iheless be far superior to a government of co- 
lonial despotism Henry M Teller of Colorado reminded the Senate that 
they had no right to sav "Your standard (of government] is so low that 
>»>u can not have a government of your own."'-' Andrew Carnegie, who 
Hacked his anii-imperialism convictions with an offer to purchase Philip- 
pine independence with a personal check for twenty million dollars, argued 
that the Filipinos were "by no means in the lowest scale— far from it— nor 
w<ic they were much lower than the Cubans." Carnegie had no illusions 
that Philippine self-government would be without bloodshed or riot, but he 
in.Histcd that the inevi ^ result would be "a government better suited lo 
the people than any thai our soldiers and their officers could ever give."*' 

As the anti-impcrialists advocated independence for the Phihppines, 
they attempted to recapture the term "progress." which their opponents 
had assticiatcd with "the march of the flag." To the extent that they suc- 
ceeded in making the idea of liberty "progressive." they efTected a radical 
change in the traditional meaning of the American ideology. Tnie 
progress. Bryan insisted, would come with the expansion of liberty to 
Asian shores— with the American flag giving way "to a Hag representing 
the idea of self-government."'" Bryan described the real measure of 
American progress as "the growth of the principle of self-government." 
Once firmly planted in American soil, this idea had become "the 
overshadowing political fact of the nineteenth century, instead of a 
"nriarch of the flag" to China. Bryan described American's influence on 
the worW as **the onward march of this idea.""* In resolving the impe- 
rialism question, he believed. Americans would decide whether they would 
turn away from progress and return to the old European models of govern- 
ment. Would the old statue of liberty be sent back to France and be re 

placed with "a statue of William the Conqueror?" Bryan asked. Or 
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would the Ameriain people join with the Filipinos in piadng in Manila 
harbor '*a statue of Liberty enlightening the Orient?"**' As Bryan argimi 
against imperiaUsm. he damned it as a policy of reaction and retrogression 
which would repudiate the very meaning of the American Revolution. The 
American empire foreseen by the founding fathers, he insisted, bore no 
relation to the overseas empire proposed by Beverid^e. Through his dual 
themes of ••progressive" liberty and '^reactionary** empire, Bryan actually 
laid the groundwork for a reconciliation between the warring God terms. 
This reconcitiauon woutd allow liberty to retain its primary position in the 
ideology* but the new concept of hberty would lead Americans into world 
affairs with a fervor that the idea of empire never could have stimulated. 

Bryan saw the imperialism question as more than a debate over forms of 
government. An overseas empire* he believed, would pose grave threats to 
the American republic, undermining the principle of self-government in 
the United States and creating again a nation half free and half slave. In 
accepting the Democratic nomination for president in 1900, Bryan warned 
that Americans could not ^'repudiate the principle of self-government in 
the Philippines without weakening that principle here."^ An imperial 
policy, he continued, endorsed ''brute force** as the only foundation of 
government and invited ''the teign of a despot.****^ In a similar vein, the 
Democratic party of Iowa had predicted in 1899 that the ''conquest of the 
Philippines** would ultimately result in the "obliteration of equality of 
rights and the assassination of democratic institutions/*^'* 

har worse than the threat to the rights of Americans was the danger that 
the country would abandon its rote as the moral leader of the world and 
ac;opt corrupt, European models of government, behavior, and values. 
Self-government. Bryan maintained, was America's '^national idea**— the 
idea which had "a controlling influence upon the thought and character of 
the people ** This idea defined America artd gave it meaning; it was an idea 
that had "given eloquence to the orator and inspiration to the poet.**^^ In 
contrast, the idea of imperialism was associated with the devil terms of 
"European,** *'colonial,** and "foreign.** To turn away from the idea of 
self-government and return to a European colonial policy, woutd be to re<* 
ject the United State*s unique identity — it would deny that America was 
the last best hope on oirth. In Savannah, Ann Arbor, Indianapolis, and 
New York« Bryan hammered away at the European character of impe- 
rialism. It was a "European and monarchial doctrine,** a foreign idea, and 
"the colonial idea of European nations.** Bryan rarely allowed his 
listeners to forget that the assumptions of colonial rule supported not the 
government of democracy, but the government of monarchy. Victoria, he 
pointed out, was Queen of England and Empress of India. Should we then 
male McKinley **President of the United States and Emperor of the 
Philippines?** From Yale University, the pioneering sociologist William 
Graham Sumner joined Bryan in predicting that American imperialism 
would constitute "the conquest of the United States by Spain.** 



When iinguisticaliy identified with Europe, imperialism became a dan- 
ijerous cntanglcmeni in the controverises of the Old World. Bryan 
reminded his audiences of Wa^ington*s warning that America should not 
tic its destiny to "any part of Europe." nor entangle its "peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship. (and) interest.*'^* The 
anti-imperialists tapped a powerful force in public opinion by labeling co- 
lonialism as European. In the American ideology Europe was at best de- 
cayed, and at worst, utterly corrupt. From Thomas Paine to William Jen- 
nings Bryan. American spokesmen had testified to their profound suspi- 
cions of the Old World. Paine urged America to "steer clear of European 
contentions." He characterized Americans, not as leaving "the tender 
embraces" of mother England, but as having fled "from the cruelty of the 
monster." '* Over a century later Senator Teller expected no challenge 
from his colleagues when he spoke of Europe "with all its evils, with all its 
vicei. with all its cruelty " '^ To Senator Hoar the temptation to return to 
European models of government seemed almost the work of the devil, and 
immediately following Bcveridgc's famous n iden speech in the Senate 
the Massachusetts Senator rose to denounce *the youth charmed by the 
dream of empire." Hoar claimed that the very thought of America— "this 
brave young Republic" -listening to Beveridge's call for imperialism 
caused him to recall the Biblical passage relating to the temptation of 
Christ: "The devil taketh him up into an exceedingly high mountain, and 
showeth him aO the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them: and 
saith unto him all these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee behind me. Satan."" 

If America accepted imperialism, Bryan predicted, it would lose the 
power of its moral leadership and wouW "descend to the level of empire 
and monarchies." " American colonialism would set human progress back 
a full century, it would mean that despotism had "recrossed the At- 
lantic." ' Imperialism, Sumner warned, would force Americans to give up 
the gtxidess of liberty and transform the republic of "our fathers" into 
"another empire just after the fashion of all the old ones " America's 
democratic republic, he feared, would be regarded "as a mere transitional 
form like the colonial administration of earlier days.""' After contemplat- 
ing th;s possibility, Bryan asked a Denver audience; "Shall we turn to the 
old world again with the penitent prodigal's cry:?" Cast in these terms, im- 
perialism threatened the very meaning of America; it required America 
"to retrace its steps and, with shamed face and trembling voic solicit a 
humble place among the servants of royalty.""" It would, in short, nullify 
the American Revolution. 

At first glance, it might appear that the imperialists and anti-expan- 
sionists were irreconcilably opposed. William Graham Sumner insisted 
that to esublish a colonial empire would be "to abandon ail American 
standards, (and) to put shame and scorn on all that our ancestors tned to 
build up here. " Albert J. Beveridge summarized the imperialists' 



rcaiponsc to thdr critics in a single sentence: they were a ^^feeblc company 
of little Americans, doubters of the rightousness« wisdom and power of the 
American people, infidels to American destiny « opposers of American 
progress Yet, each side was adjusting its objectives and its rhetoric. At 
the turn of the century Americans were willing to give up neither their 
belief that America was the land of liberty, nor their dream of a rising 
empire Harvard scholar trnest May, perhaps the dean of historians of 
American imperialism, has noted that the •"accepted meanings of 
American traditions changed during these years," and as they changed 
they "had much to do with shaping men's convictions."'*" This modifica- 
tion in American values and beliefs was essentially a rhetorical reconcilia' 
mm which allowed both imperialists and anti-imperialists to get on with 
the mission t^f America The concept of rhetorical reconciliation has been 
defined as "a tendency, deliberate or not, to reconcile inconsistent 
practices and values by ass<Kiating them rhetorically. In other words, it 
seeks to achieve the appearance of v:oni promise and accommodation by se- 
mantic siight-of-hand (or mmd) that consists of a tendency to use words to 
justify, rather than to define, inconsistencies.""* Expansionists and anti- 
cxpansionists rrachcd a reconciliation that not only allowed them to retain 
their Revolutionary ideals as they dealt with the realities of foreign affairs, 
but also aili>wed them once again to view liheriy as the dominant term of 
American culture and to preserve empire as a subordinate and supporting 
value In Theodore Roosevelt's words, Americans could resolve "to serve 
high ideals, yet to use practical methods." As the rhetorical reconcilia- 
tion emerged, unperialists quieted their calls for unending territorial ex- 
pansion and proposed an American mission of promoting liberty in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico. Hawaii, and the Philippines. Anti-imperialists retreated from 
their early demands that the United States immediately abandon its 
insular empire, and instead emphasized the duty of America to protect 
these infant republics from encroachment by other foreign powers. This 
reconciliation prtifoundiy altered the American ideology and established 
the basis for the rheti>ric of American foreign policy during the next 
century. Amenca was no longer merely the example L^y the world — it 
would have to assume the active role of ensuring iUk. urvival of liberty 
around the globe 

Imperialists discovered that once the war feve. of 1898 had subsided, 
American public opinion made further expansion impossible. Secretary of 
State John Jay acknowledged to a friend in the spring of 1899 that the 
United States government would make no attempt to obtain Chinese terri- 
tory because ' we do not think that the public opinion of the United States 
would justify this (lovernment in taking part in the great game of spolia- 
CitMi now going on "'•^ When Bryan fcnrused upon the imperialism issue 
during the campaign of i90U. Mark Hanna established a Republican cam- 
paign based upon domestic prosperity. Roosevelt and McKinley retreated 
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from fuli-flcdged impertaltsm. stressing the importance of commerctal 
rather than terrrlorial expansion Joseph Foraker^ Ohio*s imperialist 
Senator, denied that anyone ••in this Chamber" proposed a permanent co- 
lonial system Attempting to treat the imperialism controversy as a 
theoretical dispute, Forakcr in^iisted that while the United States had the 
right to establish colonics, it need not necessarily exercise that power*' 

Fven the leading advocate of empire. Albert J. Beveridge, professed to 
see empire ds only the instrument cf liberty. In speech after speech, he paid 
homage at the sacred altrr of American liberty, chliracteriiing the people 
of ^he United States 4S ^the propagandists and not the misers of liberty/; 
T hrtmgh its history . he rejoiced, America had always pitched **lhc tents of 
liberty farther westward Beveridge reconciled colonial administration 
and liberty by speaking of ' the substance of liberty"— the American insti- 
tutiuON of giMHJ government, public education, and domestic order. While 
s*-lf-gt>vernment wa^ the most elevated instrument of liberty, he explained, 
u could be safely emploved by Filipinos only after they had learned from 
the \merKan example and "mastered the alphabet of freedom.****^ Be- 
vcndge sincerely believed that expansion across the Pacific gave America 
rhc opportunity io promote "the great eternal ends** of life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness These great ends, he warned, could not be accom- 
plished if Americans applied "dogmatic" theories which would **ignorc 
concrete ctm ^tlons ' Instead, America should adapt its ideals to the 
realities of their new lands This "fitting of means to ends," this ••adjust- 
ment of measures to conditions. ' he explained, was •*the heart of Ameri- 
canism 

While the impenahsts ct>uld not reconcile themselves or their rhetoric to 
the loss of American control over the Philippines, they could endorse the 
abstract principle of Mrif-government in overseas territories. American co- 
Umial administration, they argued, was essential if the natives were to be 
educated "gradually toward self-government/*'' The imperialists* belief 
that they were promoting the cause of liberty was illustrated by the 
banquet of the Home Market Club of Boston on February 16, 1899. With 
Pre sident McKmley as the main speaker, the four thousand guests at this 
gigantic feast consumed half a ton of fish under the watchful portraits of 
American "liberators V Washington. Lincoln and McKinley. In introduc- 
ing the President. Postmaster (icncral Charles trfiory Smith pointed out 
that while Lincoln had freed only four million slaves, McKinley had 
"lifted 10.000.000 unto light and freedom/' 

Anti-imperialists also employed rhetoric to reconcile their ideals of 
liberty with the reality of the United States* possession of overseas terri- 
tones. Simple retreat ^rom the Philippines, they recognized, would be just 
as impossible politically as wouW be fuiiher territorial expansion into 
China When Beveridge proclaimed that the founding fathers had ••planted 
no sluggard people, passive while the world*s work calls**— that they had 
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"unfurled no retreating flag"— he spoke the sentiments of a people who 
identified their nation with progress^' Anti-expansionists recoiled *hcn 
Matne\ imgoist Senator William P hryv offered a theological interpreta- 
tion of the Philippine question, aswting that "(lod opened the door, 
pushed its in and clo<*ed it " But realists on. both sides of the controversy 
recogni/ed that *)nce America entered the world arena as a major power, 
"n«» man on earth or angel m heaven * could force it out of world affairs."* 
Jacob (iould Schurman. president of Cornell Universit). had vigorously 
opp»iscd expansii>n while serving i>n Mckinley's Philippines Commission. 
But after the annexation in December of IS9K. Schurman turned his atten- 
tion ti» the "niightv " and "awful" fact of America's "actual sovereignty 
oser and resp«>nsibiht\ for the Philippine Islands '" Dismissing "the policy 
»»l scuttle" as irrespimsible. Schurman sounded curiously tike Albert 
Bevcndjic as he told his C ornell students in 1899 that the mission of 
America was 'to educate and elevate the Filipinos and aid them in govern- 
ing themselves " ' Schurman's speech indicated that an i-impcna vS had 
nuKlificd their ideal of libertv s«> that it could continue to guide America 
while she temporanlv held overseas territory At the sat. e time, the God 
term of libcrtv had been redefined so that it possessed a progressive 
character— so that it became a mandate for action rather than a call for 
rcircai 

I rom the beginning of the imperialism controversy, anti-expansionists 
had gloried m the power of the American example. Like Henry Clay, they 
viewed AmenciJ as "the rallying point of human freedom."^ Bryan argued 
that .America enc<rjragcd the progress of liberty through "its silent 
example'" which had already "been an inspiration to millions."'^ The anti- 
imperialists shared the flattering notion, given voice by George Bancroft 
nearl> seventy years earlier, that "the defense of public libe.ty in our awn 
halls of legislation penetrates the plains of Poland, it echoed along the 
mountains of (irecce, and pierces the darkest night of eastern despo- 
tism ■■ '■• As the opponents of empire contemplated fate of America's 
new territi>ries. the tradition of the American example seemed to justify a 
more direct role in the defense of liberty. With European powers anxious 
to acquire the Philippines, the idea of America's example merely "casting 
Its influence" in suppt>rt of liberty seemed woefully inadequate, even to 
leading anti imperialists/" Senator Teller characterized the Spanish- 
American War as a war for "human freedom" and vowed not to abandon 
the Philippines to the mercies of foreign powers. "We cannot stop," he 
insisted "Wc commenced tSis great work of humanity, and we are bound 
to carry it on. ''"" 

As a first step. Teller proposed that America should give Filipinos "the 
protection of the flag """ In a similar vein. Senator Hoar urged that the 
United States apply the Monroe Doctrine to the Philippines, and Bryan 
proposed an American protectorate which would "guard them from out- 
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sid« interference."'"^ In accepfihg the 1900 Democratic prestdenttai nomi- 
nation, ttryan pledged that "if elected" he would "protect the Filipinos" 
and "guard them against molestation from without." '"^ In order to pro- 
mote liberty in the world. Senator Teller also enplained. the United States 
. would have to control the foreign affairs of its protectorates. Bcveridge 
summarized this concept when he predicted that America would ulti- 
matdly become the arbitrator of world disputes— "the most powerful of 
powdrs and most righteous of judges." Such sentiments hardly seemed far 
from Bryan's ideal that the United Slates would become "the greatest re- 
public on earth, the greatest republic of history, ' and would wicid its in- 
fluence "in behalf of truth and justice " 

l-lxpansionists and anti-etpansiunists. of course, still disagreed over 
exactly when Filipinos would be ready for self-government. But each side 
had adjusted its rhetoric so that it was possible to reconcile the old 
American ideology with the nation's new role in world affairs. Both sides 
seemed to endorse the same ideal: America as the promoter of liberty in 
the world. As. the imperialism debate progressed. Americans turned 
away —as their Presidents had in the Inaugural Addresses— from John 
Quincy Adams' dictum that the United States was "the well-wisher to 
freedom and independence of all." but "the champion and vindicator only 
of her own " As they looked to the Revolutionary generation. Americans 
seemed to hear, not Washmgton's "Farewell Address." but Thomas 
Fame's appeal that "the cause of America is in a great measure the cause 
of all mankind I ike a young Fourth of July orator in Boston in 1826. 
Americans believed that they had a responsibility to act "not merely for 
ourselves but for all the oppressed of all nations."'"^ 

WoiMirow Wilson was fond of remarking that it was not men, but ideas, 
that interested and worried him— "Ideas live, men die."'"' But not all 
ideas survive for two hundred years as the watchwords of a nation. Those 
that do live on must be adapted through rhetoric so that they can serve in 
new circumstances and situations. The rhetoric of the imperialism con- 
troversy performed this transforming function for the ideas of the 
American Revolution In a type of cultural dialectic, the expansionists and 
anti-expansionists brought the ideals of "empire" and "liberty" into op- 
position. Neither ideal emerged intact from the dispute; instead, the ora- 
tors created a new version of the American mission. Thus, the imperialism 
controversy served to link the Revolutionary ideology with American 
foreign policy in the twentieth century. The basic principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence— self-determination and self-government — lived on 
as one of the justifications for American involvement in world affairs. » 'lis 
transformation of the American ideology made it possible for Woodrow 
Wilson to characterize American intervention in the First World War as 
an effort to make the world "safe for democracy"— as an act of a people 
seeking "no selfish ends," but simply performing their role as "thecham- 




pions of liberty " TwcnlyTivc years lalcr. on D-Day. General Dwight D. 
Fis«nhower *ould echo Wilson s words when he told the Allied forces that 
"the prayerik of liberty-lovmg people everywhere march with you. • 

The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Korean War. and the 
Vietnam War were each at least partially justified in terms of America's 
misa^iun as the protector of liberty in the world, lust two yeirs after the end 
of the Second World War (ieorge C Marshall told a war-weary nation 
that it must "face up to the vast responsibilities which history has clearly 
placed upon our country " And. incredibly. Americans did try. The idea 
»)f America's new world ml^iSlon certainly did not mask the realities of eco- 
nomic interest and mili'ary power, but it did provide a moral interpreta- 
tion of American foreign policv By l%0 this revised idea of mission had 
become deeply rooted in American values. When Richard Nixon asserted 
in the "(ireat [)ebates " that "America's destiny " was "not just to keep 
freedom for t>urselves hut to extend it to ail the wt)rld." John Kennedy im- 
mediately chaltenged: '.Are we doing enough today ' " "" In 1961 Kennedy 
seemed tu lav the groundwork for America's tragic involvement in 
Vietnam when he pledged that 'we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship to assure the survival and success of liberty." ' ' ' Like 
the imperialisin controversv. the Vietnam War forced a reassessment of 
.Xmerica s workl mission And it may also have forced a new rhetorical re- 
conciliation of Amenca s Revolutionary ideals with the realities of a 
changing wt»rid 

The ideology, then, entered the twentieth century miKlified but intact, 
serving still as the focal ptunt of national self-evaluation. The second half 
•»f the ccnturv. however, was to be fraught with tests of the ideology and 
the ahilitv of rhetoric tt» maintain the relevance of the Revolutionary 
legacy C crtainl> a severe strain was placed on American faith and self- 
confidence bv the challenge of the civil rights movement. The role of a con- 
•»crvaiivc fhcioriL in the struuulc for reform is examined in the next 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 



. In August of 1963, on the eve of the March on Wasjiingtoo-for Jobs 
and Freedom, V^. E. B. DuBots died at age ninety-flve in his self-imposed ' 
Africao exile. Embittered by the long, painful, and frustrating struggle for 
the rights of blacks, DuBois was considere<i rs^ical by whites who tended 
to prefer the less jarring rhetoric of iboker T. Washington. But DuBois, in 
rejecting- Washington's position as a surrender of black civil and political ' 
rigbtjs, argued that "manly self-respect is worth more than fands and 
.houses: ... a pQopie who voluntarily sunender such respect, or cease striv- * 
ing for it, are not worth ctvilizirrg."> Fighting against the overpoweringly 
brutal forces of ho^ltty or indifTerence. blacks had made very little 
progress toward rea^ freedom in Ihe century which foDowed their supposed 
emancipation. Held in a tight grip of political, social, am) economic m>mi- 
nation, they rdied on white sympathims to sSd them in their quest for^ 
equality and justice. But the 1960is saw a new kind of black activism: 
emerge. The struggle for self-respec^ for black identity, and for the 
rendition of ftiiKiamental human ri^ts was ted by black spok'e^cn and 
^ed upon the massive |^)ort of the black community kself. 

The civil ri^ts movement ^ a severe tsst of ttrs ilas^city and du- 
rability .of the kieok^ and its ability to gerferate an applicable rhetoric. 
Traditi&nal ritetorical strategies were formulated within the givep context 
of public discussion. In sudi a setting, the relative merits of the basic tenets 
of the ideology could be evaluated, as in the imperialism ^ntroversy. or 
^ the ideeloKy itself could be, upheld as a standard. Opposing sides would 

(face the rhetorical task of devising arguments designol to provcr their own 
closer identification with that idwlogy. 
Relations between the races, however, were poisoned by a bjtter history 
' and ^ongly flavored bv coeccion; There was little likelihood that blacl^' 
lead^ cotdd sucoes^uuy anploy traditional taaks to gain the attention 
of white audienc e s and the conlfdefioe of4)lack audiences. Forlhennore, tn- 
' timidatibn by the agencies of the power structure made nonsal public de- 
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batc'almost intpossibte. In^ed, opponent? of civil rights^ppofessed to sre 
any argument for black eqtiality as subversive of American values. Racist 
rHetoric took as a fundamental assumption that black aspirations would 
rent the fabric of American life. >yhen Oliver Brown's historic battle with 
the.Topeka Board of Education finally Jed in 1954 to the Supreme Court's 
decision ordering desegragation of the public schools, white extremists in 
'the South saw d«;p and sinister forces atwork''. Judge Tom Bra^y believed 
that the section was taken "in behalf of. Communist .Russia," reasoning,, 
that if "the.South. the stronghold of democracy, would be destroyed, then 
Hie nation could be destroyed." ^ But perhaps the most persistent claim 
made by southern racists was that, in facu there was nondiscrimination . 
against blacks, that blacks were quite happy with things as they were. 
Segregation? Senator Mmes Eastland told' the Senate, was supported by 
both races "who dwell side by side under harmonious conditions.'-' The 
Senatoi;from MississippLwas prepared to go even further; he could state 
unequiv(K:ally that "TJIiere is noVadal haued injlhe South. The negro race 
is not an oppressed race." 'Surely most blacks knew, as anyone who would 
read or watch televt^on was soon to know, the patent absurdity of such an 
assertion. The hate in the screaming faces of the mothers in Little Rotrk, 
Arkansas, the \1cious reaction by much of the white Establishment to 
^ constitutional protest— wRat Aiitthony 'Lewis of the New York Times 
caBed the "corruption of the processes of law"— and the record of brutal 
intimidation by police, combined to make the plight of black people 
desperate.' And s»Uhe tactics used by'civil rights activists in the 1960s 
were not those of ordinary public discu. JHvJExplicit arguments based 
clearly on the prevailing ideology were not yet appropriate to the situation. 

The boycotts, sit-ins, aQ^ den)onstrations of the late rifttes»dnd particu- 
larly the early ^xties grew in frequency and militancy until thefe could be 
no doubt that 5lacks demamied change and were prepared to confront the 
most implaoable hostility to bring it about. Between May anid August of 
1963 there were over '900 demonstrations throughQuit4he country, both 
North and South. « Although blacks had been striving fi^thfeir freedom for 
generations, the dvtl rights movement might be said to have begun in 
earnest at a Woolworth lunch counter on North Elm Strtet in'Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The four students from North Carolina AgricuU«ral and 
Technical College who "sat-in" on that February aftefnoon in I960 
rocked the country ^The sit-ins spread to Durham, Nashville, Atlanta^ The 
. Southern Regional Council reporAtt that within seven months of the be- 
ginning of the sit-ins neariy 70,000 had participated in protests jpt the 
North as well as the South and an estimated 3,6P0 had been a(rcsttd.' 
Three activjst civil rights groups took leading roles in encouraging blacks 
to shape th%r own destiny. The Congress of Ra^al EquaUty (CORE\ 
founded in 1941 and a pioneer in direct action, was joined by .Martin' 
tutber King's Southern Christian Leadership Conf(;rence,'which was bom 
of the 1957 Montgomery bus boycott, and by the fiercely independent 
Student Non- Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC). James Farmer, 
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arguing that people had*to control, their own Hvcs, observed that •*You * 
' cannot engineer freedom." ^ Freedom had to be won by oneself, and blacks 
set abQUt*(odothat. Direct action was to be the distinguishing lactic of the 

^. civil rightr moycmcnt of the 19605. Bi|^it was, of course, only a part of the 
ovei'atl strategy designed to bring the white community into confrontation 
with its o^n conscieifcc— with its own ideals. For such a task, the ideology 
proved' to be a fruitful storehouse of Jnyention. Certainly the rhetorical 
culmination of the strategy was the Marcb^on Washington for Johs.and 

' Freedom on August 28, 1963. 

In the early 1940s, when the f^cral government planned to excludo^ 
blacks from jobs in the defense industry, the original Nfarqh on' Wasn- 
. ington^s devised Jby A. Philip Randolph. Randolph believed that nonvio- • 
lent; direct actifon was the most fruitful course (or a minority group .to 
take. f)e' organize sit-ins similar to those which iiecame the hallmark of 
^ civil Tights agitation t>frenty years later. In 1941 Ran4olp}i threatened to 
bring 200,000 black, people to^ Washington in a gigantic protest march 
ajainst job discrttnip^tiqp, Eleanor Rooseveh set up meeting^ between her 
husband .and Randolph and on June 25, 1941 the President issued Lkecu- - 
tive Order 8802 which barred discrimination by rii;ms awarded, govern- 
ment contracts." In the words of Bayard Rustin. Randolph had ''developed 
the stfate^y of mass protest,** and it was successful. His method wu?» "a^ 
pditicai i&ctic which has since become common-plact in thte Negro Mlovc- 
ment.**^ ^ • ^ 

/ It was Randolph whojconceivwl and became Director of the March on 
Washington fo? Jobs and Frmiom in l%3. He was joined by Roy Wilki-^s 
' " and Whitney Young, the leaders of the conservative National Association 

• for tflt^^'Advancemenl of Colored People (NAACP) and the Urban 
League, by Dr. Kjng representing the Southern Chri5^tian Leadership 
Conference, and by John Lewis and James Farmer of thv more mijilant 
SNCC and CORE. At the urging of Wilkins and Young, the sponswship 
was enlarged to include white civil rights leader.*;: Matthew Ahmann of the 
National Catholic Conference for interracial Justicer-fTugene Carson 
Blake of the National Council of Churches, Rabbi Joachihi Prinz of the . 
American Jewish Congress, and Walter- Reuther of the United Automo.- 
bile Workers. Bayard Rustin; who became Deputy Director of the March* 

% was the organizing and integrating force.''* 

• y The lyfarchers' goals were political and economic. Specifically, ihcy 

*hopedthat (he March would help bring about: * . 

v! - • 

(1) 'passageofPresidcifit Kennedy's civil rights bill; ^ « 

(2) integration of all public school^by the end of 1963; ^ 

(3) a government sponsored program to ^^train and plac^ all unem- 
ployed workers— I^egrccs or white— in meaningful and dignified jobs 
at d^cnt wages"; 

(4) a federal fair employment law prohibiting all job discrimina 
Hon.'' 



Although the Mgrch was the result of a varietjrof inotive&, its ofTtcia! aims 
were rather sharply stated, with attention particularly focused on the civil 
xights legislation pending in Congress. question of whetfwr or not sup- ' 
piwi of the Keftnoly -program 'was the real motivating fofce^ behind the 
Morch became a matter of some dispute. Kennedy aid» did play a part in 
the planning of the protdst, ^rticularly throu^ the good oATk^^ of Walter 
R^ther^'2 Jantes Foreirian felt that conservative blact^leaders had con- 
nived with church, l^ders and labor bosses to make the whole demonstra- 
tion a inbute to Kennedy's civil rights efforts. "If people had known that 
they had come to ^Washington to aid the Kennedy administration/* 
Foreman charged, "they would not have come in the numbersihey did." " 
There is much truth in the condition that people did, not come to Wash- 
ington only to support the Kennedy legislation. Toimny Green woo4, came 
up from Knoxvillc, Tennessee, "because I'm for freedom," and Bernice 
Hudson travelled from Detroit because she wanted "to be free and see all 
Negfow free."'* As the official program noted, that day brought together 
"the dreams, hopes, ambitions, tears and prayers of millions."'* Because 
the Match wa* so highly charged with emotion, it was to take on a sym- 
bolic significan^that surpassed the immediate objective of legisfktiofl. 

Before the March there was a sense of apf^ehension' afid tension: the 
Washington Daily News observed that the general feeling was that the 
Vandals were coming to >ack Rome. ><^ Nothing could have been further 
fr am describing the rally that took place. In its front page headlines the 
f Washington Post termed it a "Solemn, Orderly^ Plea for" Equality."'^ "It 
^ was 9 wonderful and immensely important thing that, happened here," 
MiTrya-Manncs commented. "And the only pity of it was that the people 
who fled it, the people who deplored it, the people who resented, it, missed 
one of the great democratic expressions of this cantury, a people claiming, 
with immense control and dignity, the American rights long denied 
them."" Time, boweVcr. was to erode, even destroy utterly, this confi- 
dence ih the democratic process for some.black leaders. Four years later 
Floyd McKissick could tell the National Conference on Black Power that 
"we are given rh^oric about power sharing: *the Land of the Frep. Home 
of the Brave.' 'With liberty and justice for all.' . . . Tliey were never 
' intended to mean anything for Black People. They were written when we 
"^cre still slaves."" ^ 

In reality, the Marclwvaia watershed, a crucial incident in- the struggle 
to capture the ideology^nd employ its power tu legimnize and galvanize 
the nrovement. It was not, however, fully pd'ceivml as such at the time. 
^ Nevertheless, from the perspective of almost two decades it is clear that 
the March on Washington was a moment when black spokesmen began to 
decide whether to embrace the institutionalized idecdogy wl^ch^had been 
passed .down through the generations or to articulate a mohTiradical ver- 
sion of the American ideology which was closer to the views of nincteenth- 
ceotury abolitionists like Frederick Douglass and William Lloy^ Gar- 
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risen. This dnision was mc^t sharply iOustrated in (he contrast betv^n 
the speeches m John Lewis of the Student Noh* Violent Cooid*nating 
Committee and Martin Luther Kiini. Jr.. of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. The leaders of the Mardh clearly tdenttfied with 
the traditional, conseryative interpretation of the ideology as epitomized 
by King. The Mar<;h leadership saw in the harsher rhci:oric of John Lewis a 
clear deviation from the ^neral America consensus. Lewis, nevertheless, 
was the precursor of a militancy, one that ignored the institutionatiznl 
ideology and seemed^ rather, to hark hacfto^its more revolutionary roots. 

Lewis speech, then, was not perceived as conforming to the ac- 
cepted vkw of the ideology Snd was thus rejected by the managers of the 
March. This speech;( in marked contrast, to King*s effort — which was 
widely seen as the quintess^tial statement of the spirit of <he Movement 
and a reaffirmation of its place in the panorama of* American values — 
questioned certain of the basic interpretations of the ideology, specially as 
the kleology had come to ri^resent a progressive rather than revoltuionary 
ideal. An analysts of the Lewis and the King^sipeeches illuminates both the 
ways iq which control of the idcf^ogx was bought as well as the ways in 
which it was exploited 

By noon on Wednesday, August 28, 1963, the great c^owd overflowed 
the Mall lat the foot of Lincoln's Memorial waiting for the speeches to 
start. The members of the crowd noted^the delay, but they could not know 
that it was caused by a contretemps over John Lewis* speech. John Lewis 
was twenty-five years old, the youngest of the day*s Speakers. The new 

* chairman of S^CC had, nevertheless, Arrested twenty-four, times and 
had been beaten, by white mobs during the famous 1961 Freedom Rides. 
He was yodig: he was angry; he was the future. The dayiwfore the March. 

^SNCC had tsSued a oopy of the* speech to the press. Apparently 
Archbishop Patrick 0*Boyfe of Washington and others saw the copy and 
were a^ast. According to the New York Times, Archbishop 0*Boyle 
threatened to withdraw from the program — he was scheduled to 
pronounce the invocatton^f I^ewis* speech was not modifkd. ^The basic 
complaiiit ^emed to be with what was percdi^ as the incendiary tone of 
speech^ but it ifis probabljr the deviation from the traditional ideology that, 
ccmld be sensed in the speech and that'led March leaders Randolph and 
Rciither to observe tliat^ original draft was *'not consistent with the 
tenor*^ of the day^s events. ^> Particular d>jections fo^sed on Lewis* rejec- 
tion of the Kemiedy civil rights bill, a favorable reference to moving 
through the South |ike Sherman^ and an attack on the federal govern* 
ment. ^ Just as the {Mr<^m was bq^inning, the leaders of the March met 
in a small room inside tbe^incoln Memorial td try to arrive at a com* 
pfomise. Mc^ had serious rcMrvations about Lewis* speedi ainl insisted 
upon ebffiiges. 3mm Foreman, then an active leader of SNCC, took a 
pfominrat part in the controversgr, nf^otiating on behalf of Lewis. The 
issue having been joined. Archbishop O^Boyle and the othei^ speakers 



\ agreed to ^dress the crowd, w'hil^' Furefnao Itetped to prepare a com- 
- promise draft. This flraft was not actually flnblied uAtil after several other 
speakers had presentlsd their addresses. '* • ^ 

Finally the pfogram began. It was evident that «he ideology, and th'S 
whole vision of America that it symbolized, strongly influenced the parade 
of dignitaries who stepped to the microphone. Tfie speakers ^ttcmfjted to 
make, it clear that this protest Vas within the American tradition. Al- 
tlwugh Philip Randolph described the marchers a% "the iidvance juard of 
a massiye m^ral revolution," neither he nor the other speakers s^usly 
questionied basic Anto-tcan institutions. The Idea of America as the land of 
liberty wasan overriding thcnrtt— grounded in ,}ppeals to both moml and 
legal values. In his invocation Archbishop O'Boylc prayed that duiThcri- 
tage of dem'ocracy" would prevail and asked for divine blessing on those 
who were "dedicated- to the principles of the Constitution of these United 
States." It was quite natural thai the concept of Iwerty would be of 
supreme importance en an occasion designed to protest oppression. That 
the ideology itself was working to shape the rhetoric stents from the nature 
of thc^yodcasion as well; the March ^s meant to influence directly the es- 
tablished institutions of government.Ho bring abbut social and political 

^ change in the traditional fashion of applied pressure and favorable, im- 
pressive publicity. This was not an attack on "the estaWi^ment"— rather 
airattehipt to bring it to its senses. The rnjO/al revti'luuon" was hardly 
revolutionary at all. As the rhetoric makes clear, the appeal was for a res- 
toration, a return to basic principles and not an overturn of society. 
The4ay was, in a particular sense. A. Philip Randolph's day. The 

• seventy-fdur year old President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters bad suggested the'March,,had e<^listed support, and had generalljk 

♦ overseen its planning. *A Vice-President of the AfiL-Cia, Randolph was 
accustomed to negotiating and struggling within the system. While. he 
called for a '^moral revolution." he was fairly specific about what needed 
to be <|one— passage of civil rights, employment, and education* legisia-' 
ti0n. His brief speech, was a carefully woven interlace of appeals to 
freedom and calls for the enactment Of a Kberal social program. Arguing 
that the civil rights "revolution reverberates throughout the land,"iand "is 
not confined to the Negroes," Randolph asserted that the gddl of this revo- 

^ lution was not "merely the passage of civil ri^ts legislation." He called 
for a Fair Employment Practices Act, puWIc accommodations legislation, 
integrated public schools, federal aid to cxlucation. and a solution to the 
problems of unemployment created by automation. Jhere is an interesting 
disparity between the recurring revolutionary references and the sugges- 
tions for spedfic action. The aging labor leader made no call for the 
workers to arise, no demand for a different government or kind of govern- 
ment. Def^ng the "Mrs. Murphy" clai^ in the public accommodatipn 
act which gave those who rented rooms in their own hous^ the right to ex- 
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elude blacky Randolph claimed , that "real freedom will require many 
ehangcjj In the italion^^political and si>cial philosophies and institutions; * 
Yet, even though Ra](jdolph maintained that' "the sanctity of private 
property takes second place to the sanctity of a human personality/' th? 
oppressive Mrs^ Murphys were.n«t to be overthrown, deprived of their 
poKlital or social power; be simply asked that they he compelled hy taw u> 
rospctt the equal rights bf other citizens. 

The assumption expressed by Randolph and mitny of his colleagues on 
August 2K« 19^3 was that fre^om eoutd not he given to some and withheld 
from others. Thus, the movement for black rights was necessary to free 
whites as well: •*0*fr white allies know (hat they cannol he free while we 
are nol/* The criemif * of blacks, then, were the enemies of the very con ■ 
ception of^Americit as the land of liberty. The tran.sjormation of the 
ideology into traditions^! political ferms camtr when Randolph identified 
these enemies: ''^ook f{>r the enemies of Medicare, of higher minimufo 
wages, of Social Security, i^f l-edcral aid to education, ana there yoiT will 
find the enemy of the Negro« the Coalitjon of Dixieerats and reactionary 
Republicans that seek to dominate the Congress!*^ The momentum of the 
movement, he urged, had lO be maintained so that those who would aid 
blacks trould be bolstered "We must develop strength.'* Rand.)lph said, 
••in order that we ma^ be able to back and support the ciyil rights program 
of President Kennedy --^ 

. Randolph was followed on the platform by a parade of other speakers. 
. h!{igene Carson fiiake*s speech was laden with references lo the symlnils of 
the. American heritage and relied heavily on the sanctity of historic tradi- 
.tion. The American Hag. the Constitution. :he Bill c»f Rights, and Emanci- 
pation PnH:lamation were all cit^ and Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jef- 
ferson quoted. The United Auto Workers leader w\i|ter Reuther stressed 
particularly that the civil rights struggle was Ti^rAhe realization of the 
American promise, a mc^vqment to bridge the ''moral gap between 
• American democracy*s noble promises and its ugly practices." I hj "great 
moral crusade** was. in reality. 'Ho arouse Amtjpt^a to the unfinished work 
of American democracy/* • \ * 

Whitney Young and koy Wilkins. pcrhapjj the two most conservative 
black spokesmen, remained within the prevailing ideological framework. 
According to Young, pressure should be* put Ion Congressmen and Sena* 
tors in order, to remind themrof basic Amei){can convictions: that ••civil 
rights^ which are Ciod-given and institutionally guaranteed, are not ne- 
gotiable. . . .** Wilkins« too, pointed out that ''we came here to speak to 
our Congress.** He asserted that Congress knew ''of the greatness of this 
whole nation, of its reservoir^ of strength, and of the sicknesses which 
threaten always to .sap its strength and to er<)de« in one or another selfish 
and stealthy and specious ^asfiion, the precious liberty of the individual 
which is the hallmark of our ccintry among the nations of the eAfth/* Wil- 



ktns^ true to the Ambrican ideology, saw lit>erty as the ''haltmerk** of the 
naUon and believed that only a sickness within tne body qoHtic had causeiT 
the temple devtatioh from the healthy ideal. " ' . ' 

Speaking for Catholic laymen, Mathew Ahmann announced hts de- ^ 
termination to work for civil rij^hts legislation, that would give blacks jobr^ 
and the rtghr to deal equally with other citizens. Rabbi Joachim Prtnz wl^o 
had person^ witnessed thexise of Hitlc^r stronglV embraced ""the great ^ 
' Americanyraea'* — the idea of Individual liB^nV^ Prin/ reminded his^ 
audienceywat the real threat to libeiiy, whemr in the Germany of the 
1930s Of the United States of the 1960s, Wstfencec He pointed to the \xi^ ^ 
congruity between the American idq^^tr^d ^American practice: he 
described the •children of America whc^ pledge atlepance to the flag in 
s<:hoolrooms across^the counfry, speayng ''fervently and innocently of this . 
land 9S thc^land of liberty and ju^tpe for ail/' while liberty and jiisticc did 
not exisUjir alt Prinz also saw theknvii rights struggle as one that affected 
not cMfly blacks. Action must beWken "not for the sake of the Negro, not 
for the sake of the*black cotpnuQity, but for the s^ke of thelmage, the 
idea and the aspiration^of America itself/' 

* f'hese speakers~(yBoyle« Randolph^ Young, Wiiki|i$, Ahmann, and 
Prinz — did not call for the destruction of the system so that a new and 
more just one dould arise.. They called for a reformation of th^ system sq 
that it would work as it was suppose to. In 1775 Joseph Warren had 
characterized the early New Englanders as ''<|eterm»ned to find a plac» in 
v« Mfiich they might enjoy their freedom, or perisli in the glorious attempt/* 
Bh^ks and-their l|^ral allies were no^ theitiselves the historical progeny 
of tiiis attempt. America was believed to be the lapd of liberty; almost two 
p%ndred years had di^^i^ engrained ttie idw*oiogy« The ketone that 
character^^ the day of protest, then^^ was a rhetoric lAformed by the 
> ' Ahierican ideology* It w^^' a rhetoric that called back to the Qld ideal of 
. liberty and demanded that it he applied.anew to black Americans. While , 
^ the civil rights moveoient was popularly thought of as poltticatly liberals, it 
was hardly radicpl. At root, tt^rhetoric of |he March on Washington was 
i<^eologieallv, if hot politicalty^bserVative. Ott the surface, how^yer, ttte 
rhetoric croldi ^ppcar "^'r^^ohitionary^^'becau^^ it embodied the ideals ol^i 
the American. RexoluMpn* The ideology made it possible to talk about 
revolution while pres^nrvttig inst^Wi ^ 
I>)ot all black'spoke^eii« hf>wever^ drew upop the American idebloi^r in 
^. their protest rheioric/^Malcolm X, who deplored i^^^^Tafch on Wa^h* 
^; ington, compbined thai Maclii leaders thoughlln too mtltow te|pis. While 

cond^ffining th Malcolm was accurate in his (description of their basic ' 
' " orientatibfte in a • cech in New York in 196Sh<^complained; "they s|ftnd 
most of their time trying to prove they're )^(pncaiis/*^^°Johri Lewts, the 
controversial q^eaker from SNCC, shiured many of MaU^i^'s sentitnents 
,and he^had-planDed to express them from the steps^ tne Lincoln Me- 
morial. Even as the first ^speakers addressed the crowd, however, the 
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March leaders requtred Lewis to alter his speech, forcing it into the moW 
of the ideology. The speech that UiWs did not deliver— or rather, was not 
allowed ^o deliver— fbreshadowed the repudiation of the civil rights move- 
ment by later black power spokesmen. But what is important to an uiftier. 
standing of the rhetoric of the March^on Washington » ^ hat the civil nghls 
leaders engineered emendations in Lewis' speech so tnat the traditional 
ideology and the spirit of reform prevailed ovpr Lewis' more truly radical 
cfTort to reshape the ideology. Hencc» the speech Lewis planned to present 
and the speech he actually gave m«st «saeh be considered in order to ap- 
preciate the dominant character of^e rheig^c of the March. In 
contrast, Kin| based hia entire speech upon a call for reform. Taken 
together, the speeches of Uwis and King offer particularly interesting 
examples ^of the rhetoric of protest and itl relationship to the American 
ideology. 

As the earlier study of the Inaugural Add^ses reveals, it had become 
virtually axiomatic that liberty in this land of liberty was preserved, in part 
at least, by the stability and viability of the i^^tion's institutions. The 
validity of the Nfeoiogyt as it were, was naaintained through the orderly 
operation of government— the conservative nature of the Revolutionary 
heritage thus diverting radical attack on what was by tradition established. 
To effect legislative* action was the primary stated goal of the March on 
Washington. No black leader was willing to say that all problems would be 
solved if the f^nnedy program was enacted, but it was clear that passage 
of the civil rights bitt .^ending in. Congress was generally desired by the 
March leadership. The March was billed as and praised as an orderly, 
peaceful protest in the best Amcncan tradition: the practice by the people 
of their Constitutional!:' guara!.fecd right to seek redress of grievances. In 
effect, the ManOi was a lobbying effort, the marshalling of support and the 
. applying ot political ilFressure in a manner not unusual, and certainly not 
inimical to traditionally accepted practice. It became apparent that John 
Lewis did hot believe in the basic good faith of the system. Acceptance of 
which was crucial to the preservation of the assump^^on that the accepted 
version of ideology ^ capable of worisin^ in practice through that very ^ 
system. The nature Im extent of support that Uwis ahd SNCC (Jould give 
to Kennedy's bfll was an issue that spoke directly to this point. 

In the original draft of the speech Lewis planned to open with a brief 
' reminder that "we have nothing to be proud of since so many brothers 
were poor and starviiig and could never afford to come to WasjKiiigton to. 
march. He then immediately took up the civil rights Sill annoi^dng: "In 
good conscience, we cannot support, wholeheartedly, the adipinistration's 
civil rights bill, for it is so too little, and too late." Lewis planned to reject 
* the bOI because it ^ not protect blacks Horn brutality, enumerating by 
way of example, the citizens of Danville. Virginia **whe must live in 
constant fear iii a police state," the V^lundreds of p^ple who have been 
arrested on trumped-up charges," the "three young men in Americus. 



Georgia, who face the d^ath penahy for engaging in peaceful protest/' 
Ukewise, the voting section of the hilt would fail in its professed purpose 
of securing the franchise for black people. It would also fail to prevent the 
terrorizing of those -who sought to vote. Nor would the bill in any tjf its 
parti **protcct the homeless and starving people of this nation/' Even 
though the word ^^wholeheartedly'' appeared in the prefatory statement it 
^ was clear that there was no sense in which Lewis could be said to support 
the proposed i^slation. On the contrary « the passage was a forceful con- 
demnation of the bill and a denial of its effectiveness. According to James 
Foreman, it was Eugene Carson Blake who objected to the word **whole- 
beartedly/' Participating in the negoiiaiions before he began his own 
speech* Blake wanted the phrase changed to read: "'we support with re- 
servations." f he SNCC group agreed and Foreqnan obscryed: "It seemed 
like a small n.atter to us, then; we thought that Blake and the others siding 
with him were jusf masturbating over words.*' Later, however. Foreman 
saw a more disquieting motivation. He believed that '*it was the intent of 
the Keunedy administration for the white liberals anvl sellout Toms to 
create a base .of support, ... to have apparer* unanimity of support for 
the c5vil -rights hill. . . . It did not matter that one group supported •with re- 
servatioas': it supported, nevertheless. If, on the other hand, we had said 
•we cannot support wholeheartedly' :«r *we cannot suppcri' period, the 
whole game would have been shot." 

JThere was without question a strong desire lo preserve unanimity to try 
to bring about pr^sure on Congress, and to mirimize dissent, particularly 
about the ki^ijnedy bill. And tt is also true that Kennedy staff members* 
were helping behind the scenes. But Foreman^s conviction that the whole 
conflict came about only to preserve a united front on the bill is, perhaps, 
too simplistic. The rejection by Lewis of the civil rights bill was only a 
prelude to his rejection of the political process, for the originai draft 
dismissed the bill in such h way so as not to suggest legislative alterna- 
tives. The stance was damningly negative in the eyes of the leadership: 
the amended version of the speech was more compatible with the kind of 
stand taken by Witkins, for example, that the proposed bill musi be 
strengthened. As {lelivered, the s^ech read, 'Mt is true that we support the 
Vresent civil rights bill in the Congress. We support it with great resen^a- 
tfons, however.** Where before Lewis simply said what the bill would not 
do, the actual spc^h indicatfi that ''unless Title Three is put in** the bill 
would be ineffectual. The.^efiange might have been slight, but it was funda- 
mental—more so than even James Foreman suspected. For the change sig- 
naled a shift from contempt for the legislative efforts to a call for amend- 
ing a particular piece of legislation. Furthermore, the discussion of the bill 
was but the tip of the iceberg: the original draft, as it was developed, 
revealed the depth and magnitude of rejection and must have been exceed- 
ingly chilling to leaders commited to the accepted American ideology. 
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As Lewis dq>m^ted Ute voting rights, section of the civil rights bill, he 
pronounced the slogan, **Onc man, one vote." and went on to identify it as 
'Ihe African cry;' He added. "It is oufs too. (It gfiust be oiM^s.)'* The seed 
. of the true revotutiooary stance can br s^n here. Later lilack militants 
> were to reject categoiicaliy ^aditional interpretations of American value$. 
Ernest Bormann, commenting On black rhetoric in the late sixties and 
early seventies, observed that '*tn generat,|the contemporary black agitator 
places his movement outside the mainstream of American society and-rc- 
jccts the American dream." He went on to explain that "the decision to re- 
ject the American cufture and traditions has forc^l the agitetors to search 
for other histories and other cultures with which to build a sense of com- 
munity among* their followers and give meaning and relevance to their 
movcrncnt. Some have identified . . . with the African heritage of their 
ancestors." The foreshadowing of that characteristic? is clear in Lewis' 
speech. The change made in this section v as to add another sentence which 
deflected the radical impact of such an idea and forced it nearer to the 

• traditional idddogical mold. Following the phrase "it must be ours" came 
the words " Let us tell the Congress: One man, one vote." 

Lewis' attack on the established political parties, clearly integral parts 
of the system, was scathing. His original draft proclaimed, "We are now 
involved in a serious^volution." C^viously, the revolution would need to 
bring about subatanllaji political change. Lewis said; "This nation is still a 
place of cheap political leaders who build their careers on immoral com^ 
promises and ally themselves with open forms of political, economic," and 
'social exploitation. What political leaders here can stam* ip and sbj 'My 
party is the party of principles'? The party of Kennedy is also the party of 
Eastland. The party of Javits is also the party of Goldwater. Where is our 
party?" The leaders were cheap, immoral, and e^iploitatij'e, according to 
Lewis, and there was no party that could -represent black interests. The 
modifications in the text blunt the thrust of such blanket political condem- 
nation and suggest, rather, b need for reform that the original does not. 

, The revolution was termed a "social" one, and the "cheap politicians" 
reference k^me: "By and large American politics is dominated by 
politicians who buUd their careers. . . ." The attack on politicians, many 

- of whom sat prominently on the platform that day^ was softened by^the.ad- 
dition, "There arc exceptions, of course. We salute those." 

Lewis proceeded, in the original draft, to question the motives of the 
federal govemmeht in a passage that was excised— "It seems to me that 
the Albany indictment [of nine SNCC leaders] is part gf a conspiracy on 
the part of the Federal Governmentand local politicians in the interests of 
expediency." Lewis wanted to kn&w, 'Vhich side is the Federal Govcrn- 

• ment on?' He certainly did hot assume that the government, specifically 
the Kennedy Administration, was dedicated to the protection of the funda* 
nioital American rights of all citizens. It was dear that Lewis did not ac- 



cept the idea that the land of liberty needed only to be awakened to its 
^rightful obligations. He used ihe word "revolution" in a ifiuch purer sense 
and much •more frequently than did other speakers. Asserting that "the' 
revolution is at hand," Lewis called for blacks to "free ourselves of the 
chains of political and economic slavery." He^argued that "the people, the 
masses." must bring about "radical change." by participation in the 
"struggle." ""The revolution is a serious one . . .* . All of us must get in the 
revolution. Get in . . . until the revolution is complete .... The black 
ma&ses are on the march! ... AH the forces [of southern political leaders] 
won't stop this revolution." The exhortation in the origioal draft 
culminated with Ihe pass; ^^c that seemed most to offend Archbishop 
O' Boyle, and certainly suggested a militancy more threatening than any- 
thing thus r seen: "The time will come when we will not Confine our 
marching to Washington. We will march through the South through the 
Heart of Dixie, the way Sherman did. We will pursue our own scorched 
earth' policy and burn Jim Crow to the ground— nonviolently. We shall 
fragment the South into a thousand pieces and put them back together in^ 
the image of democracy. We' will make the action of the past few montJ)f^ 
look pefty. And I saj to yoa. WAKE UP AMERICA!!? '/bespite his 
insertion of the word "nonviolently," it was highly unlikely that the »pirit 
of this section was in harmony with the r^t of the rhetoric of the March on 
'Washington as Randolph, Wilkins, Blake and the rest perceived it. This 
peroration was the peak of a series of ideas which Lewis labeled revolu- 
tionary, and ii\ which very little of the usual tone and vocabulary of non- 
violence and rel^m were present . 

The key to the nature of Lewis' response to the prevailing vision of the 
ideology can be found in two references to the Revolutionarylperiod itself. 
The copy of the -Lewis speech distributed beforehand urged the black 
masses to stay in ^e sheets "until the revolution is complete." The 
amended version rcadr**until the unfinished revolution of 1776 is tom- 
plcte." The former version gave absolutely no suggestion that the orginal^ 
American Revolution was to be carri«J on. That was. indeed, the implica- 
tion of much of what others had said, as they expressed the conviction that 
the ideology could be made to work. Such a concept, however, was not at 
all implicit in Lewis' words or argument. Furthermore, Lewis had planned 
to jndict politicians of both parties because they had "betrayed the basic 
principles of the l>eclaration of Independence." This reference was omit- 
ted jilong with the passage that led to it in which Lewis rejected the slow 
process of judicial redress and insisted that "we will take matters 4nto cur 
own hands and create a source of power, outside of any national structure 
that could and would assure us a victory." In Lewis' vocabulary, patience 
was "a dirty and nastf«werd"; blacks demanded their freedom now. Surely 
a return to the revolutionary "Declaration," which justified the overthrow' 
of the- established government, was much more consistent with the entire 
rhetorical stance of Lewis' speech than was a call for the completion of the 



1776 Revolution. The ^^unfinisbtn) revoiuiion** which began two centuri^ 
before does, afler all, have a very evolutionary quality about it. The de- 
mand for fulfilbnent of the promise implies that the promise is capable of 
, being fulfifled under tht present system. The notion of progress was clearly 
imbedded in such a demand, whereas the rejection of "the courts ... the 

President, the Justice Department Congress'' in order to entrust 

power only in "^our own hands'* was a plain denial* of the efficacy of es- 
tablished institutions. It contained the seed of repudiation of the American 
ideology which was soon to flourish in the rhetoric of the black power 
movement. 

John Lewis had intended to present a truly revolutionary speech^one, 
that is that was closer to a revolutionary spirit than to the ideological heri- 
tage of ihe American Revolution, institutionalized and encrusted with 
tradition as it was. Despit^ his desire to advance a radical position* Lewis 
had been thwarted, and all of the major addresses at the March reflected a 
^ reformist stance based upon a faith in the prevailinjp; conception of the 
American ideology. Certainly, this faith was most evident in the speech 
presented by Martin Luther King* Jr. who was the nc^t^ftd final speaker. 
There is little disagreement thai the electrifying moment of the March 
came with King's speech. This speech was not only seen by those present as 
the most moving event of the day. it was^also the^best example of the 
grounding of black aspirations in the American tradition, of protest rhe- 
toric strongly reflective of the ideology thai had evolved from *the 
American Revolution. 

Martin Luthef King, Jr. flrst gained attention as the leader of the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott in I9S6, and thcfs!r, as founder and President of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, he helped to direct the protest 
movement throughout the South. Just a few months before the March he 

^ wrote from a'jail in Birmingham that **wc Know through painfiiil 
experience that freedom Is never voluntarily given by the oppressor; it 
must be demand^l by the oppressed." At thirty-four years of age. Dr. 
King had been in jaif at least 12 times and had travelled 20,000 miles a 
' year promoting his cause. ^> His reputation was international; a yeana^r 
the March he was to become the youngest recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in its history. ^ . . . 

^To those who formed the most massive protest rally*Washington had 

m evef ^een, Martin Luther King, Jr. was the most prominent spokesman--a 
living symbol of the movement itself. He did not disappoint those who^ 
h^{d him% His speech, the climax of the rally, was perhaj^s the most 

J, Q^Qonate moment not only of theday, but of the jcivil rights movement it- 
/lelf. The speech was one of fierce, penetrating, lilting contrasts— contr^^ts 
in theme and argument, highlighted by King's organizational pattern and 
« style. Infiising^he whole^was the essence of the American ideology w^hidi 

' degi^ed the nation as the home of liberty and the sanctuary of the op- 
' pressM, guided by God's almighty hand. ^ ' 
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The principal theme of King's speech was the failure of the ideology to 
manifest itself in the livts of b^k^ieoplc— ihe contrast of the promise and 
the practice, the ideal and the reality. Beginning with a reference to the 
•^symbolic shadow" of Lincoln, King extolled thJ^ Emancipation Procla- 
mation which ended the "long night of their captiviiy." *'The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is one of those historic documents laden with rhetorical 
significance of.ihc most far-reaoi^ing and enduring kind. In popular con- 
ccption it **frccd thP slaves." No matter what limitations were placed on 
this freedom, no matter how specific it was in freeing slaves only in certaii 
narts of the country, no matter it the motivation might have come in pjrft 
tTrom the desire to prevent Great Britain from recognizing the Ctm- 
federacy, no matter that political pressures at home more than humani- 
tarian reasons may have brou^t about its issuance; the Emancipation 
Proclamation rises above its own limitations to a tfSwering symbolic mean- 
ing, tike Magna Carta, the fine print did not matter: its rhetorical sig- 
nificance was that in popular belief it proclaimed human freedom and' 
dignity. Lincoln, then, had Creed ^the slaves; the Proclamation had 
promised frceciorn. "But one hundred years later, the Negro is still not 
fr«/' King^s WfSt words set out the basic contrast of the fundamental 
theme', blacks whO w^-e promised liberty were, in fact, denied it. 

Blacks, Kir^ went, on to say, were languishing Jn the corners ol 
American society; the Negro was "aa exile in his own land.** The land, i>f 
pourse, was' a great one, "a vast ocean of material prosperity.'* The black 
^ was tsq^ated in it, but it was his own land. It was most important for the 
develoi»nent of the theme, and very much in keeping with the i^eolbgical 
mold of the occasion and the other speakers,ahat King stressed the in- 
Naligcnous character of blacks. Alienated they were, perhaps, but not alien. 
TBic conditioir was **shamefur* precisely because^blacks were Americans. 
tSc founding fathers, the '"architects of the republic who wrote the mag- 
nificent words of the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence/* 
were, in King's words, •'signing a promissory^ note to which every 
" American was to fall heir [italics added).** And King was quick to assert 
that "Americans" referred to **black men as well i^j^*lte men.** King did 
' not try to "prov^' that blacks wtfre'Ajinericans, h|,-^ereiy asserted it. The 
ideology allow^him to, and there were few wh© cont^^fed, or even 
thought of contesting, such an asstimption. Malcom*X did, of course, but 
. in 1964 he.was not in the mainstream of black thought a^d certainly w^ 
considered beyon'd the pale by whites. Later more blacks would f^n 
Nji^icolm in abandoning moderation. In their bitter attacks on the system 
which oppressed them, they would deny the relevance of the American 
tradition to them,'^ but in that summer of discontent attention was clearly 
directed i;oward the denial of the rights of black citizens—rights 
guaranteed by the American syMem and sanctified by the ideology. 

King's argument was that the denial of these basic rights caused their 
uprest— that black discontlbpt was "legitimate.** In April of 1963, while 
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Kbg sat in a ffinnin^iam jail, d^t pronliMnt Alabama' clergymen de- ' 
plored tiwactions of '^outsiders,*' and called the demonstrations then go- 
in^ on *4inwise and uAtimdy." Furthermore, white they reaffirmed their 
^ cotaderonation of **batred and viotence." the cleigymen went on to "point 
^ out that such actions as incite to jiatred and violence, however technicaQy 
peaceful those actions may be,!* were not very productive. But King*s 
point, reiterated in the Washington speech, was that there could be no 
compromise with the fundamental neef! of blacks to tic ^ognized as full 
citizens. So not only was it incumbent on Americ^o "make re^I the 
promises cf democraQr," |nit that those premises had to be fulfilled now. 
King then began a variation on thAirincipal thenw when he stressed the 
uigency in granting to blacks tr r rights. ^' 
Again, the contrasts underlined King's point. Gradualism was pitted 
' against the fulfillment of democracy, segregation against justice, injustice 
against brotherhood. And through it all, the insistent note sounded strong. 
Racial ppace could be boughtsjRfy at the price of justice; only when the 
' country lived up^o its professions could it hope for tranquility. "There wit) 
• be neither rest ifcr tranquiUty in America," King stated flatly, "until the 
Negro is granted his citizenship rij^ts." ^ 

But racial unrest was not racial revolution. King sp.oke of the "whirl- 
wind of revolt," but he did not call for destruction. It was because Ring 
and most of his audience, white and black, had been so schooieo in the 
. ideology that he was not able to ask that the liberty tree, rotten with cor- 
ruption, be chopped downi to be replaced by a new and different sapling. 
Instead, he asked only that it be allowed to bear its natural fruit. The revo> 
lution was.toTlbminue to be a conservative one; it was to be "creative 
protest," and it wasdefmitely to be fought a "bi-racitl army." Like so 
niany of the other speaker^ King argued for the indivisibility of freedom 
and asserted, "We eannot walk alone." 

Nothmg less than the justice they deserved, and that had been promised 
to thei^ would satisfy blacks. But the' constituents of justice as 
enumerati)d by King form a recognizable part of traditional American as- 
pirations: blocks wished to be free ofpotice persecution, to b^able to stop 
in a motel to re&t after a day's travel, to be given the opportunity to break 
out of the poverty aiKi deprivation of the ghetto* to be able to use the same 
public facilities as other Americans, to be aMe to vote-^n sum, to have 
hope. Over one hundred and 'nioe^ years earliK Josqib Warren had called 
Ajncrica the "asylum of the oppressed." » and mttly such an asylum 
would provide the basic ingredients of liberty that King envisionedt King 
recpgniased the suffering and legaT persecution of civil |ights workers; he 
was "not unmindful that some of you have come here^out of excessive 
triiils and tribulation." Bu^lhis recognition of evil was balanced by t)»i 
omvictifm thS^somdhow this situation can. and will be dianged." It 
would be dianged not by {m>po»ng new kieals hut by imptementing old 
ones. Thus was Martin Luther Kin^ ted to his dream. "I still have a dream. 
. • . 
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It is a dream deeply rooted in the American dream that one day ttu% nation 
wiH rise upwind live out the true meaning of its creed—wejbold these truths 
to be self evident,, that^l men are created equal/' 

So convinced was King of the potency of th4ideology apd its^promise 
that he believed the guiding ideas of the coufitry, when summoned up, 
could move moumains. The tactic, then, was not violent overthrow. As 
Gandhi had sought to touch the conscience of the British nation by peace* 
ful but forceful mora(^ protest, so Mng hoped to arouse the conscience of 

Nvhflc America. Physical force was to be met with *'soul force." The move- 
mcift wag to be characterized by "dignity and discipline,*' and must never 
"degenerate inio physical violence." It was clear that the "moral revolu- 
tion" was one thai .sought the return to accepted values in their original/ 
pure state; the temple of liberty was to'fle cleansed, not destroyed. King 
articulated his dream, making it concrete, making it valid, and making 
hopeful the possibility of its coming true. It was a dream, when realized, 
that would lead to the reaffirmation of the essence of America: "the day 
when all of God's children will be able to sing with a new meaning— 'my 
coitfitry ^is of thee; sweet Jand of liberty; of thee I sing; land wherv my 
fatlwrs died, land of the pilgrim's pride, from every mountain::!de, let 
freedom ring.* " This phrase from the traditional ^^America," King took 

, as the cornerstone of tfis peroration: from every part of the country 
freedom should be made to ring u|itii, as King ended with the worcis of the 
old Negro spiritual, all people, not blacks alone, but all Americans 
together would be able to sing, "Free at last, free at last; thank God 
Almighty, we are free at last." % 

King*s theme, so deeply rooted in the American tradition, was rein- 
forced sigDiHcantly by his organizational pattern and, his balanced, style, 
both of which developed the contrasts.and the hope\)f the speech, while 
generating tremendous emotional po^j^er. The towering statue of the pen- 
sive Lincoln physically dominated the day*s proceedings. President Lin- 
coln had, in his Second Inaugural Address, recalled the mood and the 
events at the time he took his first oath of office in 1861; no one then had 
expected such a long and ferocious war and no one had looked for, rj^ults 
^0 "fundamental and astounding.V The basic cause of the war, Lincoln 
said all knoiv, was slavery — neither side '^anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict Itself should cease." Slavery was ended by^ Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipator. King's* opening words, "Five score years ago," and iiis 
reference to Lincoln*s "symbolic shadow" began the speech with what was 
the promise symbolize by Lincoln— the promise to end the degradation 
of human slavery. The action a century before "came as a joyous daybreak 
to end the long night of their captivity." King's first major point, which 
\vas made economically and forcefully, was that blacks were, by the legal 
action and moral weight of America's niartyr^hero President* free. There 
was a strong ironic note in commencing with a reference to what should 
have been the end of slavery, but what was, in fact, the beginning of a long. 
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tortured struggle by blacks to attain the rights presumaMy guaranteed 
them. The dssl point, that blades were by right free, was taken m a gtven. 
as it mi^t be in a nation whose history was seen as the faRillniefit of thill 
idea that it was the land and asylum of Hbtrty. 

Kiog^it second point was the contrast of Uie first: blacks were stiU mana-* 
ctod and chained. IHiysical slavery was replaced by the teTHbl^ slavery of 
povenymd discrimination. With the contrast made, the two points were 
then m«^ by King into a demand to ^"mAke real the promises of, 
democra^.'* King rardy strayed from the reality>practice comparison, 
and his orgli^ization consistently heightened it. The militancy of the black 
^mununity would not be diipinished until real citizenship was attained. It^ 
was a **marvelo«3 new militancy" that could not be aUowti to erupt into 
destructive revolution, but that also could not be alioTi^ to cease until full 
)us(iGe had been givoi to blacks. 

As the third point iahis q>eech. King f^edicted that "one day this nation 
will rise up ^nd live out the tnie meaning of its creed." It was through this 
prophecy that KtJig detailed his dream— a dream thar envisioned 
brothn-hood. that saw even Mississippi as an "oasis of freedom," and Ala- 
bama as a plape where black and white children could join hands. King 
swiftly and deftly transformed the dream to Vhope," and then to a "faith." 
the faith would sustain blacks in the work needed to bring about the day 
of freedom. And thus King came to his stirring conclusion. With freedom 
rin^g from the mountain tops of the North andnWest, "but not only 
thaC from the mountains, the hills, the molehills of the South, King 
ended wift the migHy crescendo of "free at last." By way of his three 
major points, each one elaborated upmi and embellished, he had come 
from the promise, tKfough the reality, into the hope, and finally to the vi- 
mm or/iilfilbnent. Along with the organizational sun>orts for the 
ideol9^, stylistic qi4lities seemed particularly well suited to the 
ideological mold. * 

As King progressed through his speech, he wove a rich and emotional 
tapestry. Every woi^ seemtMl designed to hdghten the theme and point up 
the ideal. Yet, it was not only^ the words thp. gave power to the speech. 
King's delivery, shaped ami honed by his years in the pulpit, reached out 
and drew in his listeners. CM* King*s delivery, critic Arthur Smith has ob- 
served: "Often speaking in the same melodious cadence black preachers 
bad been using fof yrars. King could captivate his audience by dropping 
the vocal (ntdi to give a^ sense of (brooding to the tone." To Smith, 
Martin Luther King "was the epitome of the black preacher." » Lerone 
Bennett, Jr.,'in his essay on the Washington March, sees King*s speech as. 
one of the keys to understanding the March; it was not so much the words 
as their eaiwession. **Tte rhythms ai^ the intonation and the halu and 
breaks: these called bade aS the dd men and women who had this dreadi 
and died, dishonoM; c^ted back rickety Negro churches on dirt j-oads 
ami the men and women who sat in them, called them back ami found 



them not wanting* nor their hoping in vain.*' These rhythms and King's in- 
mm tonatf'^n, according to Bennett, **cal!^ back all the pafn and ail the agony, 
* and held forth the possibility of triumph; they called back Emmett Till and* 
Medlar Evers aqd alt the others; called back ropes and chains and1>ombs 
and screams in the night; called back one room walk-up flats and roaches 
and fau, called \hem back said they would,soon be over/' 

King's language* and the w^y it was patterned, provides an illuminating 
insight into the rhetoric of the' preacher-fH-otestor. The intermingling of the 
' Bible and tcaditionat American values produced a dramatic rendering of 
the ideology as did the strategic stylistic choices made by King. His style 
was intricate* an elaborate design formed largely by balance and repeti- 
tion, embellished by metaphor, and striking for the quality of its juxtaposi- 
tions. * \ 

King began the speech with a cluster of metaphoric contrasts. The Proc- 
lamation was a "'beacon'* for those who had been, ""seared in the flames of 
withering injustice'*; the long night of captivity was ended by ^'joyous 
daybreak/* Tte hope was quickly da$hed,liuwever. Using repetition of the 
phrase '^onc hundred years later/' King contrasted the contemporary 
reality uHlth the historibal piromise. The harshness of the situation was un- 
derlined by his slavery metaphors: '*manacles of segregation/' and "chains 
of discrimination.^^^^p^ alienation and isolation of black people from the 
society into which they were supposedly admitte4?was depicted by King's 
image of the black who '"lives on a lonely islamt of poverty in the midst of 
a vast ocean of material prosperity/' Furthermore, he ^Manguished'^ in 
'corners, he was an '*cxile" in what was ostensibly his own land. Precisely 
because such a conditjpn was directly contrary to American professions 
could it be called ''shameful/' 

Most fully developed of all King's mct^bors was the financial meta- 
phor of "'the check." Perhaps it was an attempt to concretize the situation 
in a way that everyone could readily understand. Perhaps, in a material so- 
ciety, such a reference might bave been considered to have special force. It : 
was, however, the least inspiring part of the speech'* Its labored, prosaic 
quality did not do justice to its point: that the ""inagnificent words of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence" should guide our ac* 
^tions. Its extensive elaboration, in which all .the parts fit, gave the meta- 
phor a baroque quality that made the comparison seem overdone: a pro- 
missory note that had been defaulted on, a bad cbedc, insuflicient funds, . ^ 
vaults of opportunity, a check that would give upon demand the riches of ^ 
freedom, the security of justice. The metaphor was simply inflated beyond 
its capacity; nevertheless, it was designed to |K>rtray clearly that America 
was guilty of default. Blacks were not asking for a handout; they were askr 
ing that ^ check already given tlieiii be honored. This metaphor, to which 
a relativdy extenittve firart the qicK^cb wa^ 

ttofi of King^s conimitment to basic American values. He wanted the bank 
to pay off. Later, more radical black leaders wouM talk about robbing 
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banks as a jusUfiabte way to flna^ the movement. In a moment of exu- 
berance, E&indge Cleaver could envision transcending tbe mere robbery of 
**(»ie jivf bank," and arming tbe people so that they could walk up to the 
White House and demand what was tbeis own at the potnt'of a gun. It. is 
not only the dramatic language that is different, but the sentiment that 
sliapes and is reflmed in the lai^uage. Both King and Cleaver wanted 
what was theirs, but whereas Cleaver, more true to tte essence of revolu- 
tion, wished to destroy those who had pillaged his people, taking from the 
oppressors the freedom they had stolen .from exploited blacks. King, in the 
spirit of the Revolutionary ideology, believed that in|ti.tam^'of liberty, 
liberty mustiie^/kam/ by all. **So wfe have'come to cash this check," King ' 
said. *'a check that will give us upon^eman'l Ihe riches of freedom and the 
security of justice." King demanded no less than full participation in the 
American ideal, but no more than was promised. Ami this metaphor, fpr 
all its t^uical faults, makes that abnn(|antly clear. ^ 

In the next section of his ^wech, in which he warned whites not to expect 
^ peace without justice, and blacks not to sport to vioteice to*obtain just*-^, 
King balanced good and evil in a host'^of opposites. Segr^atim was t 
**dark and desdace valley," in contrast to the **sunlit path" of racial jus- 
tice. The "beat of injustice" woukl be relieved by "an oasis of freedom"; 
from a "mountain of despair" would be hewn a *^one of hope": "jangl- 
ing discords" would be transformed into a; ''symphony of brotherhood."' 
'''^The urgency of King's contrasts was reinforced by the repetition of "Now 
is the time"; a time to make real, a time to rise, a time to lift, a lime to 
•rS(dueve justice. Four times in as many sentences King called for the im- 
mediate fttinihnent of the "sacred obligation." And until the promise was 
kq>t, he foresaw no rest or tranquility-— "The whirlwinds of revolt will 
continue to shake the foundations of our nation until the bright day of jus- 
tice emerges.** ^ 

Repetition was again King's technique as he answered his own rhe- 
torical question: "When will you be satisfied?" It r#as a repf^ition that 
" 6oth heightened tbe climactic quality of the speech, underscored the ur- 
gency theAie, and finally united with the Biblical alluskf in a crescendo 
that brdught together the preacho- and the protestor. Tile long strihg of 
. negative assertion8^"We can never be satisfied. . . . jjWIe can never be 
satisfied, ... We cannot be satisfied — We can nevef be sdUsfled — We 
canmA be s8tt9fied"r<-finaUy adminated with the exclamation: **No, we 
are not satisfrad, and we will not be satisfied until justice rolls down like 
waters and righteousness like a mighty stream." _ , 

The final, most dramatic, portions of King's speech also relied heavily 
on repetition for eff«t. There was (Irst the short, directive sequence of 
"Go backs'^ (ta Mississippi, to Alabama, to South Carolina, to Georgia, 
to Lottisiaoa, tb' tbe ghetto slums of the North) that led King to hope, 
despite the obvwus difficulties that would be faced in these places, that the 
..American dr^m would come true. The famous series of statements from 
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iMfhich the speech has generaHy taken its name—those banning with 
have a dream**— was the heart of the spwch. And it is ttsentiai to an 
understanding of King^ comntitment to the American ideology to re- 
member that the orator e^tained tKat his dream was "deeply rooted in the 
American dream/* The method of building through repetition of the initial . 
|>hrase followed by dramatic contrast (as in King*s vision of Mississippi; 
rswtltermg in tWheat of oppretoion/* being transformed into '*an oasis of 
freedom 'an(| justice**) enabled the atidience to respond each time with 
shouts of approval, cries of "Amen** and applause, and to build with the 
speaker toward an emotional climax that correspontJed with the structural 
one. In fact, in this instance* King found jthe audience response "so won- 
derful** that he extemporized the "I have a dream** sequence, which he had 
often used belTore, and left the text* he had prepared Again, Jt was the 
pr^chcr that triumphed at the emotional peak; tl^ie final dream is not like 
those that had gone before, a dream of racial peace, harmony, and love. It 
i^ one that, in a certain logical sense, does nQt fit. But it does have a 
p^choiogical fit, for while it.is non-specific as to content and vague in its ' 
strict relation to the subject, it is an en?otional summation lit with the 
prophetic fire of the^freacher: "I have a dream that one day every valley 
shal! be exalted, every hill and mountain shall b^ made low, the rough 
places shall be made plain, and the qrooked i^lac^ shail be inade ^raight 
and the glory of the Lord will be revealed and all flesh shall sc^ it 
together.** J 

Having reach^ this emotional might. King paused to reaffirm his faith 
that the dream would become a reality and then rushed forward to his final 
series of repetitions, the opening lines of the patriotic anihem, 
"America,** provided King with the phrase that most strongly identified 
what was to foOow with traditional Ammcan values, and at the same time 
with the text of his last climax: ^'My country His of tH^; sweet land of 
liberty; of thee I sing: land where my fathers died, land of the pilgrim*s 
pride; from every mountainside, let freedom ring.** . . ^ / 

And so King launched into the final moments of the speech, beginning 
seven sentences with *'Let freedom ring — ** Freedom wa? to'ring not only 
in tbe North, but in the South as well, in Georgia, in Tennessee, and' in 
what was obviously the ultimate: "IxN^nsedom ring from every hill and 
molehill of Missi'^sippi. . . /* In the last* climactic minute, the Revoend 
Dr. Ktim moved the now jubilant congregation by the prediction tlm men 
of all ccHors and religions would some day be able to join hands and ''sing 
. in tlfe words of the old N^o spiritual, '*Free at last, free at la^; thank 
God Almighty, we are free at Donald Smith, who was In the crowd, 
later wrotr that **on this momentous nftemoon the guilt of oppression and 
tKe yoke of sulgugation were released in a torrent of passion and tears.** 
Smith went on>?observe that King had, in the speech, ''effected a mar* 
*^ riage of the l4q{ro protest aqd the 



Martin Lutber Kiag*s speed) ftflected the prevailing mood of the 
March oo Waahington beouse that March was seat as the great cuhninau 
tog efTort of a peac^fol protest, of the attempt to appeal to the consdeoce 
of America to share with Macks what was r^ly theirs. Not only iCiiig*s 
speech, Imt the entire event, was profoumUy influenced by the American 
ideology and was a tribute toUts potent influence. The '*toae . . .of hope 
and optimism," as Floyd McKisack put it« was to change, however, when 
"Black people who had hoped there was a national conscience realized 
there was oo such thing." McKissick believed that ''although few realized 
it at the time . . .much of the idndism and romantidsm of the civil rights 
movement die»^ that day. For that demonstration culminated years of suf> 
fering and toil-<8nd when that ay went unhmied. blaeic America began a 
revqlution."*' Years after the March and armed with a new, Marxist 
ideology, James Foranan pnrite l»tterly that "Dr. King spoke for 
twenty or more.minutes sAmit his dreams wh^e the Mack people lived in . 
nightmares."^ Thus, some black protest eventually moved from the rhe- 
toric of civil ri^ts to the rhetoric of blade revolution. In this connection, 
the contrastiflt 'bdt4»riffi of Lewis appears to have beai tlie wave of the im- 
mediate future. Traditional ideologieal interpretations certainly dki not in- 
form the SlyUs or strata of the new bhick power spokesmen. Control of 
the ifleok^ did not assure leaifers coot^l of tbdi black followers. 

For ail the times and waj^in which ibe word **revolutioa" was used, 
what happened in Washington^ Augmt 28, 1963. was not a revolution 
thauwagjht to overthrow, it was, non^heless. Revolutionary in the sense 
thatit matetaiied those basfe ideas dev^oped by lh6 founders of the na- 
tion as those kieas had been incorporated into an aooef^ idralogy. One 
di$ not bear the distant datter of the tumbrils that day; the march was, on 
Cli» Gfrntraiy, in President John Keoimty's words: a demonmation of 
'■''~**&itb ami conftfrooe in our democratk govempient.*'^' 

The Washington March Is an extremely interesting 9ase study of the 
i^ationshqi of protest riietoric to the An^rican ideok^. Tbe pivil ri^ts 
movonent, like so many movements in Anerican history, was essenti^y 
reformiM: The fact that there was some peioeptable ideology, tb^ w»e 
some kieas— vagiw or unspoofic as they might have bec» to most people— 
b^ped qwkeamea toovofide only cunent cmitingen^ ami focus on the 
univenal essenbe of what was seqa as somehow American. The icteology 
cottld. as in tbe case of the Mardu Sh^ and direct the rlMtoric into a 
coherency. Certaiflily aunn of the riietoric was predicated on the belief that 
America was, buleed, siqqwsed to be the land Qf liberty, the protector of 
the idctt of liberty, the haven for the (^Nssed. Oppression in America 
was a flat Gontradlctioa of thrideology. end the strategy of protest was not 
to destr<9 the ideology and supplant it with a new one; it was.- rather, to 
point out that tbe contradiction did exist. The years of white representa.- 
Uoi^toS Nadcs as cMcfree peof^ ha|^ with^tbeir lot* would have temied 



to keep the ideobgy intact white allowing its spirit 16 be violated in 
practice. The protest rhetoric of the civil rights movement was meatii to 
rip away ,thc veil of pretense by. confronting tl^c nation with its ^9wn 
ideology. The kieology was being made to perform a conservative and yet 
at the same time progressive function. It dirtaed the rhetoric, and the ac- 
tion intended to be evoked* into legally acceptable and traditional!* sanc- 
tioned paths; it allowed the proponents of change to work through es- 
tablished instttutions; it dtowcd a strategy of restoration which called 
upon the country to return to mutually agreed upon and hirtorically 
hallowed principles, it also did, however, rest on the assumption that being 
out of phase with the ideology was a motivating dissonent force, one that 
had the poteiUial to bring the practice into congruence with the thcofy. 
Doubts about the power of the ideology to so function, as Lewis 
demonstrated, were Rowing. ^> 

The American ideology, informing the rhetoric of the March on Wash- 
ington, robbed it of a truly radical spirit and made ii rather the lineal- 
descendent of the American Revolution. While John Lewis talked of. "the 
^ (^nnnished revolution of 1776," it was the other speakers who ei»sentially 
believed that they were but calling for the fulflllment of the American 
dream: Lewis wanted to smash the chains/ not point out that they were 
really there. If the expcrtence of the civil rights movement generally, and 
the Marcl) on Washington specifvcatly, is any indicator* it might justly be 
hypothesized that the Amencyt ideology has been a bulwark of stability . 
and evolutionary change ir^ America. The rhetoric which mirrors that 
ideology is founded on the basic assumption of American virtue. The 
ideology inherited from our Reyolution has tended to subvert revolution in 
later generations and, instead, to lead our reformer rhetoricians as it did 
King to call on us to livQ up to our own national ideals, our own national 
' character. The ideology, then, was seen as possessing the power to move, 
to compel. The dissidents, soon to form the black power movement, saw 
the a|>plication of power in all spheres of political and social life as a way 
to transforq^ the ideology. The civil rights movement did give way to 
black power and both left indelible marks of race relations in America, It 
is impossible to say who actually captured the ideology, although an asser- 
tion that its basic naitirehsts radically changed .for blacks or whites would 
be difficult to prove. What the rhetoric of the Marcli on Washington does 
suggest is^that the ideology caq. have overwhelming appeal for reformers, 
that when it seems to serve a conservative function no one is its exclusive 
guardian, but when its efflcacy is threatened or its interpretation ques- 
tioned, it Cannot serve as the exclusive arbiter of events. Nevertheless^ 
while historical forcesand events buffet it, reshape it enlarge or restrict it, 
the ida)logy continues to exert influence, and it continues to 1^ a highly 
valiied^prize for which political groups are very much willing to contend. 
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CONCLUSION 



Four years after the Treaty of Paris Dr. Benjamin Rush— the 
Philadelphia physician, scientist and patriot-'-remarked, *The American 
War is over: but this is far from being the case with the American revolu- 
tion/' Rush insisted that only **the first act of the great drama'' was com- 
pleted; it remained for Americans '*to establish and perfect'* their republic 
and their national character. ^ We have argued in this monograph that rhe- 
toric played an important role in the contityriftg American Revolution 
which Dr. Rush foresaw. Indeed* to the extertt that the continuing Revolu- 
tion was a solidification and institutionalization of the fruits of the War for 
Independence* then the Revolution did not continue— at least, not as a 
revolutionary force. What did continue was the rhetoric of the American 
Revolution— the expression, the rcaffirmarion, and the purification of the 
ideas inherited from the nation's birth. As Americans struggled for the 
^'perfection*' envisaged by Dr. Rush, rhetoric served them by bringing the 
past to bear upon the present. On the most obvious level, it passed on the 
Revolutionary tradition; but more than this, it also informed Americans' 
perceptions; it provided a lens through which the confusion of events could 
be focused, ordered, and understood. In yet another way, rhetoric served 
to contrast the Revolutionary i^eal with the American reality. When dif- 
ferent ideals from ^e Revolutj^ary ideology seemed to dictate different 
courses of acttm Tor Americans, rhetoric served to reconcile both the ideal 
with the reality and the conflicting aspects of the ideology with each other. 
When the clash, between interpretations of the ideology became too 
extreme, when the ideal atid the FH'actice diverged so much as to preclude 
reconciliation, opposing groups engaged in rhetorical struggles for 
possession of the past. 

American speakers and writers have been quite self-conscious in fulfill- 
ing their responsibility to pass on the Revolutionary tradition to the next 
generation. Historians have become aware of the myth-making tendencies 
of the early histories of the Am*' rican Revolution—the **heroic" chronicles 
by David Ramsay, Mercy Otis Warren, and Parson Weems; These were 
epideictic discourses in historical form, for they were concerned above all 
with praise and blame. The founding fathers were portrayed a 'a -ss 
paragons, commanding the almost universal allegiance of the popL;<«;ion," 
while^the loyalists were denounced as ^'craven sycophants of a vicious 
oligarchy. Yet, these histories were late comers to the field of epideicac 
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iitTTiatare in America. By the time they appeared near the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the oral tradition of ceremonial disoourse had been 
creating and transmitting the American ideology for alftibsl twenty-five 
y^rs. In occasional aifdresses, eulogies of national leaders, and, of course, 
the ubiquitous Fourth of July orations, speakers passed on a network of 
perceptions and ideas that contributed to the 'understanding of the 
American character as something unique. Indeed, as the rhetoric por- 
trayed the ideology, this new land was especially chosen by God as worthy 
of His(^pecial favors. The New Jerusalem idea was as old as the earliest 
settlements, but the conflict with tl\c Mother Country reinforced such a 
conception. Divinely blessed as it was, the new country was the logical re- 
pository for *iiberty/' personified and revitalized, fleeing from the 
pdiitical and moral corruption of the Old Wjrld Sodom. Such a land, of 
course, was more than a fit placa for the tree of liberty to flourish and 
spread her s^. From the perioirof national birth this sense of mission 
was strcHig, and it was communicated to succeeding generations in the 
form of a vision of a new empire, new in territory and new in conception, 
that would be as mighty as it was free. The Revolutionary tradition, then, 
was father to an American ideology. Of the public discourses which 
transmitted the American ideology for two hundred years, the Inaugural 
Addresses constituted the most formal and important series of speeches 
Through this regular, orderly rhetorical event the continuity of and unify- 
ing power of the ideology were brought to bear on national Events and a 
tradi))ion was created and sustained. While these addresses often lacked 
orfg|nality, this was itself a token of continuity and stability; the past pro- 
vided the present with predictable sustenance. 

Jthetoric did not simply serve as a conduit for the past to exert itself on 
tjie present generation; it rather operated^selectively toJnterprct both past 
- and present. The American ideology identified this land as the home of 

' " Tifcrty; hence the abuse of loyalists by patriots, while historit^ally an under- 
standable occurrence, could not easily become part of the American past. 
Carl Becker alluded to the concept of the American past when he observes 
^ that ^'history in this sense cannot be reduced to a verifiable set of statistics 
.or formulated in* terms of universally valid mathematical formulas. It is 
rather an imaginative creation, a personal possession.'' The past, then, 
serves as a national memory; it is our 'Miving history.'' * Just as the rhetoric 
of the American Revolution filters our history so that it can serve as our 
past, the past serves as a means of per<^ving and understanding the 
present. Thus, instability in the government of a pro-Western Asian 

^ country becomes a threat to liberty; the Mexican-American War becomes . 
an expansion of the American empire; and American material prdsperity 
becomes a sign of God's blessing. This tendency of Americans to interpret 
present problems and to envision the future in terms of the American 
* ideology has led some historicans quite explicitly to instruct our national 
leaders on how to **usc history more discriminatingly.'* * 
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enters actively into our disputes over public policy, becoming the yardstick 
against which proposed policies are measured. Thomas Jefferson 
described the kieafs of the American Revolution as ''the creed of our 
political faith, the text of our civic instruction, the touchstone by which to 
try the services of those we trust/' If Americans should deviate from the 
ideology '*tn moments of cfror/* Jefferson declared: "let us hasten to . 
retrace our steps. . . ^ Over a century later Woodrow Wilson urged his 
countrymen to ""go back and read some of the immortal sentenl^s*' of the 
founding fathers and '"see how they set up a standard to which they M 
intended that the nations of the world should rally/* ^ ^ 

The American ideology, transmitted and transformed from the Revolu- 
tionary era, has become a part of the national rhetoric. Americans have 
struggled to fulfill their immense responsibility as God's chosen people, to 
carry on this sacred trust. The idea of a rising American empire evolved, 
or rather mutated, until the empire of Tree men foreseen by Thomas Paine 
became the world empire — "the comma cial supremacy of the world" — 
envisioned by Albert J. Beveridge.^ The most powerful idea of the 
American ethos— the myth of America as the land of liberty— both fired 
Americans passion for progressive reform and led the nation into the ho- 
locaust of foreign wars. Leaders as diverse as Martin Luther King and ^ 
Lyndon Baines Johnson appealed to the American value of Hberty as th^y 
argued for civil rights legislation.^ Tet Johnson also joined Woodrow 
Wilson and John Kennedy in the conviction that Americans must die in 
distant wars in o»der to ''ma^e the world itself at last free" and ''to assure 
the* survival and^ccess of liberty/'^ It is to no avail that hard-headed 
experts on international relations advise Americans to disr^ard the senti- 
ments of the Declaration of Independence' when formulating foreign 
policy. The essence of liberty is self-government — or in contemporary lan- 
guage, '"self-determination" — and American leaders have not hesitated to 
invoke the sacred document of 1776 in support of securing Hberty for 
others. Charles Burton Marshall, the NiV/.c Professor of International 
Politics of the School for Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University, acknowledges the potency of the continuing rhetoric of the 
American Revolution when he observes: "Ideas explicit or implicit in the/^ 
Declaration have endurecl as legitimizing concepts in the national psyche. 
Presidents, their spokesmen, and their principal advisors, have been wont 
to turn to such ideas as a way of validating policy undertakings in their 
own minds. Thus, in a manner unparalleled, our twentieth-centur)^9^duct 
in world affairs has been accounted for in eighteenth-century framij^of 
thought;* ' . V . 

Because rhetoric both shapes and reflects thought, it must be pointed 
out that the ideology does more than rationalize action: it also influences 
action. The ideology, for example,., frequently creates debates over 
American ideals versus American self interest. In Britain in the nineteenth 
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century leaders faced similar problems: constitutional governments like 
•flMir own were admired if they approached the British model but English 
statesmen often found themselves aBSsd with the autocrats of Russia or 
Austria or withthe destroyer of constitutionalism. Napoleon III, in order 
^to serve best vihat they conceived to be British interesU. Americans were 
likewise uneasy that they shared their political bed with dictators. But the 
restraints of the ideology would probably not allow a prominent American 
politician to admonish his countrymen as Canning did when he advised 
Parliament: "lit us not. in the foolish spirit of romance, suppose that we 
alone could regenerate Europe." Americans could not accept the notion 
that their attempts to regenerate liberty in the world have been "foolish ro-. 
.manc«."'» . ) 

Npver a statip group of concepts, the American ideology had to adjust 
constantly to its changing setting. The notion of America as the example 
of liberty to the world, which had served so well during the nineteenth 
century, became the concept of America as the promoter and defender of 
liberty ihroughojtf the worW. When the cautious clung to the traditional 
version of the ideology, Albert Beveridgc asked: does "our duty end with 
that? Does any man's duty to his children pnd^with mere example?" 
Should Americans fail to take positive action as the promoter of liberty 
simply because ^'foreign people fails to understa^ our ^'Nation's high 
duty?" Beveridge paused only long enough to ask: "Does the parent ... re- 
frain from discharging this duty it the child resists?*' As America has 
tnovtMi fitfully through the twentieth century it has redefined its past and 
altered its understanding of the American ideology. The debate over the 
League of NaUons, the polonies of isolationism and internationalism, and 
the rhetoric of the civil rights movement have each contributed to the 
evolving ideology. Martin Luther King, for example, as he buttressed the 
civil rights movement with the tenets of the ideology;, rwnvigorated the 
trsulition with moral fervor. The American dream, as it subsumed King's 
dream, wats one that projected a peaceful, creative, and wholly lq;itimate 
way of producing change without tampering with established institutions. 

The significance of the past as a rhetorical force is perhaps best 
ithistrated by the iflraggles of opposing groups to possess it. Although 
Williams Jennings Bryan and Albfert Beveridge were on opposite sides in 
the imperialism controvert, they bolh claimed Thomas Jefferson as the 
father of their policies. Woodrow Wilson and Henry Cabot Lodge each in- 
voked the founding fathers in the League of Nations debate. And in 1976 
the government-sponsored American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration found itself confronted with the People's Bicentennial .Com- 
mission. Both bicenteifniai groups endorsed the traditional function of tlw 
American ideology— that Americans should "measure our institutions 
against the principle of *76"<— but they disagreed sharply upon just what 
those principles wefc'^When President Gerald R. Ford commemorated 
the Battle of Lexington on April 19, 1975, his conservative use of the past 



was booed and jeered by those members of his audience who possessed a 
more rcvoluiiOTary memory. »^ The rhetorical struggle o^cr the past pro- 
voked a subcommittee 3f tte U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee to issue a 
thirty-page report charging that the Peopie^^ Bicentennial Commission 
was attempting ''to steal the bicentennial ^ ^ 

If the past is any guide to the future* the rhetorical processes of con- 
fomitng national potides to the ideology — and of modifying the ideology 
to changing conditions—will continue to be central to American public 
discourse. Jimmy Carter's entire I976j)rcsidential campaign, for example, 
might be seen as an effort to renew Americans' tense of community--a 
community defined by its common belief in the American ideology. In 
assuming office. Carter attested "once again to the inner and piritual 
strength of^ur nation/' Using exactly -the same Biblical reference that 
John WinWop'had cited on the deck Qf the Arbella in mid- Atlantic in 
1630 wheifte had addressed his band of Puritans about their special 
covenant yJwi God,^^ Jimmy Carter reminded Americans of the ** timeless 
admonition" of the ancient prophet Micah: to do justly, to love mercy, to 
walk humbly with God. The renewal of a community based on this faith. 
Carter sermonized, would create "a new dedication within our government 
and a new spirit among us all/' He went on to speak of America's '^unique 
self-definition" and its ''special obligation" to promote personal libefXaf^. 
Noting that the "passion for freedom" was on the rise in the world. Carter 
urged that there could be "no nobler nor more ambitious task for America 
to undertake . ^ - ^^^^ ^^^P shape a ^st and peacefiA world that it truly 
humane."*** ' V 

Having embraced the ideology in hu Inaugural A<Wress and having sug- 
gested how that ideology ought to influence national policy, it was quite 
consistent and predictable that Carter would proclaim in his first address 
before the United Nations that American for^gn policy would serve the 
nation's "historic values and commitments.'* Moreover, he announced 
that the United States had an/'historical birthright" to be a leader in the 
campaign to extend human rights. "No member of the United Nations/' 
he continued, "can claim that mistreatment of its citizens is solely its . 
business. Equally, no member can avoid its responsibilities to review Ind 
to speak when torture or unwarranted deprivation of freedom occurs in 
any part of the world/' ''Thus, the American ideology again exerted itself 
in the national and international dialogue, transcending individual 
political leaders, entire administrations, and even political affiliations. 
And it can be expected to continue to do so in the future. 

"The mighty past," to use Theodore Roosevelt's phrase, is not to be 
taken lightly: ^^The rhetoric of the American Revolution continues, theni 
not in the crumbling pages of speeches and pamphlets ot the 1770s, but in 
the national dialogue as Americans attempt to perfect their society, their 
government, and in Dr. Rush's words, "the principles, morals and man- 
ners of our citizens. . . /' When President Carter charted the general 
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principles of his administration, he confessed: "! ha\c no new dream to set 
forth today, but rather urge a fresh faith in the old dream." Having re- 
called the American Revolution as "a milestone" in the quest for human 
liberty, he quickly reminded Am'ei jeans of their obligation to -the past: 
"The bold and brilliant dream which excited the founders>pf our nation 
stiU awaits its consummation." -^The rhetorical legacy of the Kfevoluiion.is 
not revolutionary after all. What our rhetoric did for us was to cstUwi«h an 
ideology that has. in a sense, presided over our evolutionary processes. 
Though shaken by "the whirlwinds of revolt." the ideology has proved 
durable as it has proved adaptable. Americans have come to embrace it as 
a faith, and with Harry Truman they continue to declare: "From this faith 
w^ will not he moved." • ' 

CONCLUSION 
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